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OMETHING of a sensation has been caused in New York 
by the discharge of a large number of clerks, draughtsmen 
and stenographers, and of all its estimators but one, by the 

George A. Fuller Company, which constitutes the contracting 
department of the United States Realty Company. Not un- 
naturally, this action gave occasion for a rumor that the United 
States Realty Company was about to abandon the building 
business, but the officials of the Fuller Company explain their 
action by saying that the uncertainties of labor tactics, the high 
prices of labor and materials, and the condition of the money 
market, have codperated to check building enterprises for the 
present, and that they found it necessary to curtail expenses 
until business should revive. Meanwhile, the Company has 
about sixteen million dollars’ worth of contracts to complete, 
and will, of course, keep its splendid plant.in good condition, and 
its organization in working order, until the time comes again 
for employing them profitably. 


N HE United States Realty Company, whatever may be the 
truth in regard to the possible abandonment of its construc- 
tion department, certainly seems to be in process of internal 
reorganization. Messrs. James Stillman, James Speyer, A. D. 
Juillard, James H. Hyde and F. P. Olcott, all men as dis- 
tinguished for their integrity as for their wealth, have called 
upon the stockholders of the company for the deposit of stock, 
under an agreement, vesting the control of it for three years in 
the hands of a Committee to be appointed, which is to investi- 
gate the causes of the great decline in the value of the stock, 
and, if possible, devise means for restoring the prosperity of the 
corporation. It is rumored in New York that the unpleasant 
stories in regard to the connection of Parks with the George 
A. Fuller branch of the corporation, together, perhaps, with 
the rather curious attitude of Mr. Schwab and others toward 
it, have moved some of the stockholders, whose good name has 
never yet been obscured by a questionable transaction, to call 
for thorough investigation. 


6¢°JYN Employer” writes to the New York Evening Post, 
] confirming, from his experience, the view that we have 
long maintained, as a deduction from statistics which 
cannot be questioned, that the high union schedules of wages 
which they impose upon the public, and still more on working- 
men, really mean a loss of income to the union journeymen, 
who partly through the unwillingness of capitalists to invest 
money in buildings at artificially high prices, and partly in con- 
sequence of the attitude of treachery and hostility toward 
employers which has become habitual in unions, are employed 
as little as possible, and discharged as soon as they can be 
spared, their employer feeling himself entirely relieved from 
the obligation to keep them at his own expense which once 
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weighed heavily on him. ‘An Employer” says that there are 
very few five-dollar-a-day journeymen in the building-trades 
who would not jump at a chance of a steady position at seventy- 
five dollars a month; and that it is a curious fact that the men 
in the trades in which the union scale of wages is the lowest, 
are, as a rule, the most contented and the most prosperous. 
Probably most people concerned with building matters have 
made observations which confirm this opinion, but the difficulty 
seems to be to convince the workmen themselves that the way 
to increase their incomes is not to get their claws on the throats 
of their employers and the public, by means of strikes, boycotts 
and political manceuvres, but to do their own work honestly and 
skilfully, and allow other people to do the same. ‘There is an 
old proverb, that “Competition is the life of trade,” and the 
history of the innumerable trusts, which, in stifling competition, 
have ruined themselves and their stockholders, goes far to indi- 
cate the wisdom of the maxim. 





J HERE is something tragic about the disappearance of 
Parks from the scene of his activities. His second sen- 
tence seems to have broken him down completely, and it is 
said that he gave orders, as he was taken to prison for the sec- 
ond time, that the appeal now pending against his previous 
sentence, of two and one-half years in Sing-Sing, should be 
abandoned; so that he will have to serve out both sentences 
before he is released. ‘The prison physicians, as well as those 
called in his behalf of counsel, agree that his lungs are fatally 
affected, so that he will probably not live to complete his term 
of imprisonment, and he is undoubtedly conscious of this fact. 
As he was led away to jail, he is said to have advised the by- 
standers that the whole system of levying fines upon employers 
should be abandoned. Unless this is given up, as he said, 
“many a good fellow will find himself where I am now.” As 
the French say when they hear good advice about refraining 
from bloodshed and evil passions ; ‘‘ (Jue messieurs les assassins 
commencent”’; and if the “ good fellows” 
ing blackmail from the employers, they will meet with no ob- 
jection on the part of the latter. 


will stop demand- 


| HE question of the route of the so-called “ Washington 
| Street Subway,” in Boston, has been settled by the agree- 
ment of the various authorities upon a line passing under 
Washington Street itself, from the present Scollay Square loop 
to the point where the present line turns into Washington 
Street from Castle Street. Except for the difficulties of tun- 
nelling the narrowest and busiest part of Washington Street, 
this route is undoubtedly the most sensible and logical that 
could be found, and it will, very probably, be found the most 
economical in the end. By means of it the elevated trains, 
coming into the city through Scollay Square, instead of being 
diverted through the roundabout line by way of Park Street, 
will run directly to Castle Street, there reaching the present 
tracks; while, as is supposed, the Park Street Station, and the 
tracks running thence, will all be reserved for surface cars. 
The removal of the vast through traffic of the Charlestown- 
Roxbury elevated line from the local system which centres at 
Park Street will be very advantageous to both; and, while the 
intricacies of Boston urban transportation are not likely to be 
lessened by the addition of the new line, there may, perhaps, 
be people who will have intellect enough to master them. 
NE suggestion that we would like to make is that the con- 
venience of passengers would be wonderfully promoted, 
and the profits of the Elevated Railway Company, as we 
believe, sensibly increased, if the conductors on the street cars 
were compelled, under penalty of dismissal, to call the names 
of the streets or other stopping-places with decent distinctness. 
At present, it seems to be a point of honor among them to 
imitate the incomprehensible gibberish taught in the New York 
yellow journals. ‘“Spoyes!” is the usual form into which they 
translate the simple words “ Park Street”; and more compli- 
cated names undergo, in their mouths, still stranger transforma- 
tions, so that few people, even lifelong residents of Boston, can 
understand, at a distance of three feet from a conductor, what 
names he is pretending to pronounce. ‘To people familiar with 
the city this manner of sporting with the names of streets is 
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annoying, but to the stranger it is a serious matter, and strangers 
are beginning to be numerous enough in Boston to make it 
worth while to consider their convenience. As compared with 
the distinctness of enunciation of an English, or French, or 
German, or Italian railway or tram-car conductor, the *speech 
of an American, or at least, of a Boston conductor is the gib- 
bering of a gorilla, and, amusing as it may be to him to witness 
the struggles of his passengers to understand him, the latter 
have some rights in the matter, which they are entitled to call 
upon the company to defend. 





*7JS our readers know, the Sixth International Congress of 
Architects will be held at Madrid, Spain, in April next. 
The Secretary of the Congress wishes the announcement 

to be made to American architects that subscriptions for mem- 

bership may be made at any time until the opening of the 

Congress, but that it is very desirable that they should be sent 

as much earlier as possible, in order that proper arrangements 

may be made for the entertainment of visitors; and those who 
wish to bring their families with them, which any member is at 
liberty to do, are, for the same reason, requested to mention 
the fact. Most of the railways of Spain and Portugal have 
agreed to give a reduction of fifty per cent on all railway fares 
to members of the Congress and their families, and the * Com- 
pany of Navigation of the Transatlantic,” which we presume 
to be the Spanish Transatlantic Company, has accorded a re- 
duction of thirty-three and one-third per cent. As usual in 
snch cases, persons applying for these reduced rates must be 
identified by their membership cards, countersigned by the 
President of the Executive Commission of the Congress. The 
local committee will, as soon as a member’s subscription is 
received, send, with his “card of identity,” a list of the prin- 
cipal hotels and boarding-bouses in Madrid, and a memorandum 
of excursions through monumental Spain, together with the 
programme of the Congress. As we have before said, archi- 
tects, especially those who speak a little Spanish, will find this 
an admirable opportunity for seeing the most interesting things 
in Spain, at the pleasantest season of the year, and under the 
best and kindest guidance. Those disposed to subscribe can do 

so through Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, of Chicago, or Mr. George O. 

Totten, Jr., of Washington, member of the International Com- 

mittee of the Congress. 





‘TJ MODEL manufacturing village is described in Le Génie 
Civil. This village is known as Villeneuvette, and has 
grown up around a woollen-mill of the same name, which 

has become somewhat noted industrially for the perfection of 

its processes and machinery. Villeneuvette lies about three 
miles from the small town of Clermont-Herault, in the midst of 

a wool-producing country, but within easy reach of the coal- 

mines of Carmaux and Decazeville. ‘The mill is surrounded 

by a tract of fifteen hundred acres of land and farming and 
woollen manufacture are carried on together. The boundaries 
of the commune are identical with those of the estate, so that 

Villeneuvette presents the spectacle, unusual in France, of a 

town entirely belonging to one proprietor. Owing to the per- 

fection of the machinery, and, probably, to the skill of the 
operatives, only one hundred and fifty-four of the latter are 
constantly employed, but these turn out more cloth than three 
hundred did ten years ago. Besides the regular operatives, 
apprentices are employed, and extra hands are called in, on oc- 
casion, from the farm, while the farm servants do the work of 
teaming. The scale of wages is high, for France, men receiv- 
ing, on an average, eighty to eighty-five cents a day, while 
women receive forty to fifty cents, and apprentices forty cents. 
Each family is, however, allowed the use ot a house and garden, 
for which they pay no rent, provided both are kept in good 
condition. Each operative pays eighty cents a year, in return 
for which medical attendance and medicines are provided by 
two physicians and a druggist in the neighboring town. <A 
further assessment of one per cent on all wages, supplemented 
by donations from the mill-owner, provides old age pensions 
aud insurance against sickness. In the mill, the comfort of the 
operatives is careiully looked after. The women weavers have 
seats at the looms, trom which they can watch the weaving, 
and are protected trom flying shuttles by a wire guard, aud the 

looms are set on concrete, on the ground level, to avoid the vi- 

brawou which is so trying to the nerves of women. The opera- 

lives are, as a rule, greatly attached to their mil , and oue-third 
of them have been in its service for thirty years or more. Out- 
side of working-hours their life is comfortable. The total 


population of the commune is given officially at three hundred 
and fifty, and the birth-rate exceeds the death-rate, a very un- 
usual circumstance in rural France. As every wan, woman 
and child in the commune is connected in some way with the 
mill, there is no need of having free communication with 
the outer world; and, for greater protection, the whole town is 
surrounded by a wall, with gates which are closed at night. 
Although the territory of the commune is tolerably extensive, 
agriculture is practised only on a small scale. Each cottage 
has its garden, but, outside of these gardens, only about two 
hundred and fifty acres are cultivated, the remainder being 
given up to forest, which, while it does not bring in a large 
return, affords pure air, recreation and fuel for the villagers. 


‘JJ N opportunity is offered for architectural draughtsmen 
who think they would enjoy the climate of the Philippine 
Islands to enter the Government service there, and an ex- 

amination will be held December 9 and 10 for selections 

among candidates. ‘Those who wish to compete should apply 
at once to the United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Application Forms 2 and 375, specifying 
that they wish to take the examination for Architectural 

Draftsman in the Philippine Service. The papers will then 

be forwarded to them, and should at once be executed and filed 

with the Commission. Each candidate will be required to 
submit with his examination papers a photograph of himself, 
so that he may be identified, if appointed. Any citizen of the 

United States between the ages of eighteen and forty is eligible. 

The salary is fourteen hundred dollars a year, and the person 

employed must sign an agreement to serve two years, unless 

sooner released by the proper authorities. The Civil Service 

Commission thinks that the climate of the Philippines is good, 

and that American civilians who take reasonable care of them- 

selves enjoy excellent health. We have no wish+to question 
the opinion on this subject of people who ought to know much 
more about it than we do, but it is reported that the number 
of American civilians in the islands is now only about one-half 
what it was two years ago, and, if this story is true, it may 
reasonably be inferred from it that the climate does not appear 
so charming to those who are able to get away from it as it 
does to the official mind. However, there is no doubt that 

Manila, at least, is an interesting place, and that white people 

can live comfortably there, so that architectural draughtsmen 

of an adventurous disposition might do worse than offer them- 
selves for examination. 





| HOSE of our readers who are experts in alcohol may be 
I interested in the announcement of a competition, instituted 

by the Russian Minister of Finance, for the best means of 
making alcohol undrinkable, without lessening its usefulness in 
the arts. As the liquor business of Russia has, in the interest 
of temperance, been assumed by the Government, the solution 
of this problem is one of considerable importance, financially 
as well as industrially, and the Minister of Finance, with char- 
acteristic Russian liberality, offers a premium of fifty thousand 
roubles, or about twenty-seven thousand dollars, for a sub- 
stance satisfying all the conditions of the programme. Each 
competitor must submit a memoir, setting forth the experiments 
which have led to his discovery, and giving the composition, 
properties, and methods of manufacture and use, together with 
a sample of not less than ten kilogrammes weight, of the sub- 
stance. If several meritorious preparations are submitted, the 
premium may be divided among their inventors, and all inven- 
tions receiving premiums are to become the property of the 


Government. 





NGLAND is having experiences which recall those of the 
people of New York in connection with the Palisades. 
American tourists frequently pass a day or two in the 

Derbyshire Hills on their way from Liverpool to London, and 
many of them will remember the steep limestone cliffs in the 
neighborhood of Buxton and Cheltenham. Now the quarry- 
m+n have taken possession of the region, and the cliffs are 
rapidly disappearing, the stone-crushing machine consuming 
what the quarryman spares. An appeal has been issued by 
the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, requesting that some one will do something immedi- 
ately to stop the destruction; but it is obvious that nothing can 
be done unless the territory is purchased outright, or, at least, 
the quarry-owners paid something for ceasing their operations ; 
and no oue seems inclined to contribute for this purpose. 
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SUNDRY REPORTS TO THE CONVENTION A. I. A. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


N June 5 the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Corre- 

spondence sent a series of questions to the Secretaries of the 

various foreign societies, requesting information in reference to 
the methods of selecting architects for Government work in their 
countries and the methods of conducting competitions, the duties 
imposed upon architects and the method and amount of their remu- 
neration. ‘They were also requested to give information in reference 
to the superintendence of buildings and their maintenance and repair 
after completion. 

The following societies have sent carefully prepared answers to 
the questions. The Royal Institute of British Architects, London, the 
Société Centrale des Architectes Francais, Paris, the Society of 
Architects and Engineers, Lerlin, the Society of Architects and 
Engineers, Switzerland, the Society of Architects, Buda-Pesth, the 
Society of Architects and Engineers, Rome, the Society of Archi- 
tects, St. Petersburg, and the Society of Architects, Belgium. 

The reports all show that foreign governments employ architects 
to design, superintend buildings at the rate of five per cent, or a 
greater percentage, on the cost, and employ architects for the main- 
tenance and repairs of the building after completion. 

The data the Secretary has obtained from the old countries, it is 
hoped, will be of value in maintaining methods of practice and 
remuneration in this country. 

The next International Congress of Architects will be held in 
Madrid, April 4, 1904, and we have been in correspondence with the 
Secretary and President of this Congress. The Institute has been 
requested to name two delegates to this Congress and the Board has 
appointed Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, of Chicago, and Mr. J. C. Horn- 
blower, of Washington. 

Chapters of the Institute have the privilege of sending delegates 
to this Congress. 

Mr. Locke, Secretary of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
has been kind enough to send the American Institute of Architects 
clippings containing accounts of the honor conferred upon Mr. Charles 
Follen McKim, the President of the Institute, by King Edward, in 
the presentation of the gold medal for distinguished merit in arcbi- 
tecture, upon the nomination of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. (Signed) GLENN Brown, Chairman, 

Commitiee on Foreign Correspondence. 


REPORT OF A. I. A. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE MEETING OF 
NATIONAL FIRE-—PROTECTION ASSOCIATION IN CHICAGO, 
25 To 28, 1903, MR. W. B. MUNDIE. 


THE 
MAY 


Tue Association discussed and approved the following rulings ;: — 

“ Buildings of Class 1 shall have the walls, flours, columns, girders, 
beams, partitions, roofs and roof structures of brick, terra-cotta, con- 
crete, steel, iron or other such fire-resisting materials as shall be ap- 
proved for this class of construction by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

‘“ All such structural steel or iron to have standard insulation 
against heat as described below. No stone bonds or caps or exposed 
metal column bases to be used in piers. 

“This class shall be divided into Class 1-A 
follows : — 

“ Class 1 A. — Buildings having any considerable amount of com- 
bustible »ontents in any one room, such as warehouses, wholesale 
and retail stores, factories, theatres, etc. 

«“ Class 1-B.— Buildings not having any considerable amount of 
combustible contents in anv one room, such as hotels, apartment- 
houses, hospitals, colleges, churches, schools (except trade-schools), 
dwellings, office-buildings, etc.” 

The following were also presented, discussed and adopted : — 


and Class 1-B as 


NO. 1. BRICK-BEARING WALLS. 


“ Walls of brick (when carrying floors) to be of good hard-burned 
brick laid in best of cement mortar with joints flushed full; to be 
not less than 16 inches thick in two top stories, increasing in thick- 
ness 4 inches each three stories below or fraction thereof (or to be 
of an equivalent average thickness). If walls are over 100 feet long, 
thev shall be 4 inches thicker than the above or they shall be 
strengthened by piers or pilasters placed not over 20 feet apart. 

“ Example. — Eight-story buildings would have three 24-inch, 
three 20-inch, two 16-inch walls. 

Note: Class 1-B may have walls 4 inches less than above but 
not less than 12 inches in any part. 


BRICK NON-BEARING WALLS 
CONSTRUCTION BUILDINGS. 


NO. 2. EXTERIOR FOR SKELETON 


“Shall not be less than 12 inches thick in any portion. If two 
such buildings adjoin, the party-walls shall not be less than 16 inches 
thick in any portion. The frames shall not be tied together.” The 
Institute’s representative suggested that the thickness of walls might 
be left to the architect as a subject for calculation of loads, span of 
joists, etc., and in the discussion leading into details of calculations 
he asked if the purpose of the meeting was to frame a national 
building ordinance, but was answered that it was only to give to the 
Board of Underwriters rules to secure additional protection from 
fire. He further referred to the great number of fires from defective 


flues and suggested a clause in policies making owners liable for fires 
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due to that cause, quoting the custom in France that one can only 
insure against fires originating outside of his building. 

The Institute’s representative further saw no reason why one 
system of steel fireproof columns in a party-wall should not support 
the beams of the two buildings, as is often done, when the two build- 
ings are designed at the same time so that the heights of stories for 
both are settled. 


NO. 3. BRICK FIRE DIVISION WALLS. 


‘Division or section walls, intended as complete fire divisions or 
cut-offs, shall be of brick not less than 16 inches thick at any point if 
laid solid, of 14 inches thick including an air-space of 2 inches and 
tied with metallic ties, and shall extend continuously from ground to 
and through the roof.” 

Nork. — In Class 1-B these walls may be 4 inches less. 

No. 3 was passed. 


NO. 4. POST OR CCLUMN COVERING. 


“ All vertical metal supports shall be insulated by not less than 
1 inches of brick, or of concrete, or of terra-cotta, or of other such in- 
sulating material as may be approved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, independent of any air-space next the metal. No 
piping or conduits to be located within the covering above required 
or between same and the column.” 

Nott. — Class 1-B may have 2 inches instead of 4 inches. 

Nore. — No plaster, whether or not on metal lathing, shall be 
considered a part of the covering required. 

It was objected by the Institute’s representatives that pipes inside 
the fireprooting do not increase the risk and that such items should 
be left to the architect to so place pipes that they should not, by 
sweating, rust the column, nor cause any injury. 

No. 4 was passed temporarily with a view to revision in accord- 
ance with the ordinances. 


NO. 5. GIRDER COVERING. 


‘ All metal girders shall be insulated throughout by not less than 
4 inches of brick, or of concrete, or of terra-cotta, or of other such in- 
sulating material as may be approved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, except that the upper face of upper flanges may have 
not less than 2.inches of brick, or of concrete, or of terra-cotta, or of 
other such insulating material as may be approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters.” 

Notr.— Class 1-B as above, except that covering 2 inches thick 
may be accepted instead of 4 inches. 

Nork. — No plaster, ete. (See Note, Sec. 4.) 

The Institute’s representative stated that cement plastering on 
metal laths was a good protection and more liable to remain in place 
during a fire than the usual terra-cotta protection. 

No. 5 was then passed. 


NO. 6. FLOOR BEAM COVERING. 


“All the metal floor beams shall be insulated by not less than 
1 inch of terra-cotta or concrete, or other such insulating material as 
may be approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
applied as a solid mass.” 
Nore. — No plaster, ete. 
No. 6 was passed. 


(See Note, Sec. 4.) 


NO. 7. SPACING OF FLOOR BEAMS 


was discussed but without conclusion. 


NO. 5. MATERIAL OF ARCHES. 


“ Roofs and floors shall be of brick, or approved system of con- 
crete, or of terra-cotta, or of other material which may be approved 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters for such purpose, with 
satisfactory insulation of special supports or tie-rods.”’ 

No. 8 was passed. 


NO. 9. WEARING FLOORS. 


“Floor surfaces shall be of non-inflammable material.” 

Norr. — In sub-standard buildings, if wooden top floors are used, 
they shall be laid directly on concrete without air-space under any 
portion. 

No. 9 was passed. 


NO. 10. FLOOR OPENINGS. 


“Stair, elevator and dumb-waiter shafts not extending through 
upper floor, shall be entirely enclosed on sides and top in at least 
6 inches of brick, concrete, or blocks of concrete or terra-cotta, or 
other such material as may be approved by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for this purpose, with metal studs at corners and 
openings, with standard fire-doors placed at all openings to each 
story. Each shaft extending through the upper floor shall be simi- 
larly enclosed to the roof and have a skylight with thin glass in 
metal sash and frame protected by standard metal screen. (Wired 
glass not acceptable. ) 

‘“‘ All other vertical openings, such as pipe or wire ducts or chan 
nels, except ventilating shafts, unless enclosed as above, shall be 
stopped with masonry or concrete at each floor. 

“ Ventilating shafts shall be enclosed as required for other shafts 
except that the necessary ventilating openings shall be protected by 
wired-glass in automatic closing metal sash, or by metal louvres 
riveted into metal frames solidly set in the masonry of the shaft, the 
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louvres being set at an angle to prevent draught from shaft into 
room. 

“There shall be no light-wells within a standard building. No 
stone treads shall be used on stairs unless backed by satisfactory 
metal grille or mesh work.” 

No. 10 was passed. 

NO. 11. PARTITIONS. 


“ Al] partitions shall be of non-inflammable material. (No wood 
studs or framing.)” 
No. 11 was passed. 
NO. 12. FINISH. 


“The quantity of combustible finish shall be reduced to a mini- 
mum and none shall be placed in vertical shafts. 

“‘ Combustible lath and furring is to be avoided. 

“We recommend the lining of outside walls with hollow brick that 
plaster may be applied directly on the bricks.” 

No. 12 was passed. 


NO. 13. ROOF COVERING. 


“ Roof to be covered with non-inflammable material (slate not to 
be used unless laid approximately flat). 

“Slate can have fireproofing separating the slate from the building 
so that should the slate be broken and fall off during a fire the build- 
ing would still be protected.” 

No. 13 was passed. 


NO. 14. SUPERSTRUCTURES. 


“ All roof houses to be of brick, concrete or terra-cotta. Unpro- 
tected iron structures not acceptable.” 
No. 14 was passed. 


NO. 15. SKYLIGHTS. 


“ Skylights to have metal frames and sash, and except over fire- 
proof shafts (See No. 10) to be not less than }-inch wired-glass.” 
No. 15 was passed. 


NO. 16. WATERPROOFING OF FLOORS. 


“Every floor to be made water-tight by a special surfacing or 
stratum impervious to water, with special precautions taken at 
columns, walls, and at stair, pipe, wire, lighting-fixture or other 
openings. 

Nore.— This waterproofing to be completed after plumbers, 

ectricians, etc., have done their work. Water-tight curbs at least 
12 inches high are reconimended as additional precautions at each 
floor about pipes, ete., which pass through the floor. 

No. 16 passed. This is explained as intended to prevent water 
thrown at a fire in any story leaking through upon goods in story 
below. 


The report closed with the recommendation that the Institute 
should endeavor to have representation at all similar meetings. 


REPORT OF WORLD’S CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 


[HERE was some interesting discussion in connection with the 
report of the World’s Congress Committee, W. S. Eames, Chairman, 
as to representation of the Institute at the International Congress of 
Architects which will be held in Madrid in April, 1904, and the 
Institute decided to act upon Mr. Eames’s suggestion that an effort 
be made to have the next Congress, after that in Madrid, held at 
Washington. The last Congress was held at Paris in 1900. 

The programme of the Madrid sessions, to be held on the 6th, 7th, 
9th, 11th and 13th of April, 1904, includes discussion of the follow- 
ing topics 

1. Modern art (or so called) in works of architecture. 

2. The preservation and restoration of monuments of architecture. 

Che characteristic effect of scientific studies in the general 
education of the architect. 

4. Influence of modern processes of construction upon artistic 
forms. 

5. Artistic ownership of architectural designs. 

6. Instruction of building mechanics. 

7. The influence of city building regulations upon contemporary 
private architecture. 

8. The appropriation of works of architectural art. 

9. May the architect act as arbitrator between employers and 
workmen /¢ 

All of these questions are of international interest; some are new ; 
others, such as the second, fifth and seventh, are unfinished discus- 
sions from the Fifth Congress. 

Matter relating to these subjects is invited, and should be addressed 
to the Secretary of Executive Committee, 6th International Congress 
of Architects, Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando, Calle 
Aleala 11, Madrid, Spain. (Time now closed.) 

Communications should be in French, but each member of the 
Congress may speak in his native tongue. 

There will be excursions to Toledo, Alcala and Guadalajara, visits 
to museums and public monuments, and a final banquet. 

There will be an exhibition of the works of deceased architects 
and pensionnaires of Rome, an exhibition of Spanish Architectural 
Art, and an exhibition of building materials. Women will be ad- 


mitted to the excursions and fétes, and arrangements will be made 
with steamship and railway companies for special facilities and rates. 
The rules are as for preceding Congresses. There will be ‘ dona- 
teurs,” “ adherents ” and members. 
Those wishing to attend should send their subscriptions with their 
names and degrees to the Treasurer, D. Louis de Landealio. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENT OF THE CITY OF 
WASHINGTON. 


THIS committee, through its chairman, Mr. W. A. Boring, of New 
York, refers to its creation, three years since, to effect the appoint 
ment of a commission to provide a general plan for the improvement 
of the National Capital, the subsequent appointment of such commis- 
sion, consisting of Messrs. Burnham, McKim and Olmsted, by the 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, and their admirable 
completion of the task. 

The report goes on to state that the Commission has achieved the 
future removal of the Pennsylvania Railway from the Mall and 
the provision for a union station ‘ which will centralize the railway 
traffic of the city in a spacious and dignified group making an im 
portant monument,” and leaving the Mall open from the Capitol to 
the monument. 

The report points to another result of the Commission in the appro- 
priation by Congress to secure designs for a monument to Lincoln, 
as a part of the Commission’s general plan. 

The report eulogizes the late Senator McMillan and Mr. Charles 
Moore, Chairman and Secretary of the Senate Committee which 
named the Commission, and deplores the loss of Senator McMillan 
and the removal of Mr. Moore to the West, which “ have left the 
movement for carrying out the plan of improvements without a strong 
militant champion in Congress.” 

The Committee believes “ that Congress should be impressed with 
the importance of carrying on the work by having all improvements, 
executed by the several branches of the government, conform with 
the general plan reported by the Senate, and by making, from time 
to time as may be expedient, such appropriations for the park im- 
provements as may be necessary to finally carry the whole work to 
completion.” And finally it is recommended that this Committee be 
discharged and one be appointed with authority to promote the 
execution of the park improvement plans in the National Capital. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


Tue Committee on the Metric System and its use in this country 
— Chairman, Mr. James Knox Taylor — reported that the bill intro- 
duced in the last Congress was reported favorably to the House of 
Representatives but was not reached on the calendar and therefore 
failed of passing. 

The subject will be taken up again in the coming session, and 
some action is doubtless to be expected. 

The report is accompanied by two letters from Members of the 
Institute’s Committee on the Metric System. 

One of these, Mr. Frank E. Kidder, says that he finds a great 
diversity of opinion as to whether our system or the metric system is 
the more convenient. Mr. Kidder adds that Mexico has the Metric 
System and that plans are drawn to that scale, but that beams and 
much other material are figured in feet and inches, and the draughts- 
men seem to do their thinking in that measurement. He deems it 
would be unwise to recommend the adoption of the Metric System. 

Mr. J. Pickering Putnam, however, hopes that the Committee will 
recommend the Institute to urge upon Congress an enactment to 
provide that “from and after January 1, 1915, the weights and 
measures of the Metric System shall be exclusively used in the busi- 
ness of all departments of the United States Government.” 

He submits a paper by Mr. Frederick Brooks setting forth in full 
the arguments in favor of such action. 

This paper quotes a paragraph from a report presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers by a 
special committee on Uniform Tests of Cement, which reads : — 

“The Metric System is recommended because of the convenient 
relation of the gramme and the cubic centimetre”; adding that the 
report itself “ uses metric measure very freely, but it also makes use 
of the older customary weights and measures. ‘There is a great deal of 
the confusion of old practice yet to be done away with in order that 
we may fully enjoy the uniformly simple relations of the metric 
system.” 

The same is true in electrical engineering : — 

“ Electrical engineers are said to be largely using the metric 
system. They are in fact using a mongrel system, comprising the 
C. G. S. or absolute system, the metric system with the millimetre as 
the unit, English feet, inches and square inches, and several different 
wire gauges.” 

(Appendix to Report of Committee on the Metric System, Ameri- 
can Society Mechanical Engineers.) Mr. F. A. Halsey, an opponent 
of metric reform, says in an article presented at the New York Meet- 
ing (December, 1902) of the A. S. M. E.:— 

“ Scientific and practical men of the front rank, as well as engi- 
neering, scientific and trade societies everywhere, are calling for this 
measure. The Western Society of Engineers, by a mail ballot, voted 
for it by over 5to1. The Franklin Institute has also endorsed it. 
With the report of the Franklin Institute were transmitted to the 
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House (of Representatives) Committee twenty-one letters from vari- 
ous large manufacturing firms, particularly of machinery, of which 
twenty favored the metric system.” 

A canvass of 223 manufacturers in the National Association of 
Manufacturers developed 80 who had made more or less use of it, as 
their managers had thought best. It is used by the United States 
Post-oflice Department for international business. 

The United States, which is a larger user of weights and measures 
than any private corporation, is introducing the system in its busi- 
ness. ‘This has been done irregularly and at different times by officers 
acting independently of each other. 

General progress has been made in the use of the metric system 
by instruction in the schools, by the use of it in coinage, by its 
extended use in electrical engineering, and by the enormous increase 
in the foreign commerce of the United States. 

The paper sets forth, at further length, evidence and argument 
tending to establish the view that conservative action and the estab- 
lishment of a distant period, say 1915, for the abandonment of the 
old weights and measures and the substitution of the metric system 
in all public and private business, will effect the desired change with- 
out appreciable disturbance, as has happened in other countries. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY AT ROME. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, October 13, 1903. 
Mr. GLENN Brown, SECRETARY, THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

ARCHITECTS, THE Octagon, Wasuinaton, D. C.:— 

My dear Mr. Brown,—In order that the absence of a formal 
paper may not be construed as an abatement of interest upon my 
part in the affairs of the American Academy in Rome, I desire to 
say informally that I feel more strongly than ever that the work the 
Academy has been doing in a modest way for nearly ten years has 
fully demonstrated its value, and I trust that the time is not far 
distant when it will be established upon a footing that will enlarge 
its usefulness. To that end, | expect to give as much help as pos- 
sible, and to continue to serve upon its Board of Directors so long as 
my services may be required. ‘There is no other subject in which | 
feel a deeper interest. 

It must be conceded that men under whose direction millions of 
dollars are to be spent annually in the construction of important 
buildings should receive special training to fit them for the task. | 
refer to the work of the sculptor and the painter as well as to that of 
the architects of buildings and landscapes. ‘There is nothing more 
certain than that the American public is growing more and more 
critical, and that unintelligent and ill-considered designs, poorly 
executed, will not be tolerated indefinitely; in other words, men 
who are not well trained will not be intrusted with important 
commissions. 

More than ever, through increased facilities for travel, our people 
have been in touch with the great monuments of art and architect 
ure, and, consequently, are no longer satisfied with the mediocre. 
The real impetus began with the Columbian Exposition, which fur 
nished a most striking illustration of how strongly artistic arrange 
ment, construction and decoration appeal to the public, and how 
tenaciously it holds the impressions received from the contempla- 
tion of beautiful objects. 

How shall the demand for specially trained men be met? Simply 
through the founding of a school upon broad lines, in which our 
young men may have the unusual opportunities already provided by 
every other progressive country. 

Of all training, that of establishing a standard of good taste is the 
most difficult, and requires the longest time and best opportunities. 
It is this training that the American Academy in Rome has under- 
taken. 

Not the least valuable feature of professional training is that it 
eliminates from consideration young men who, through indolence or 
lack of natural ability, are not amenable to its influence, and fixes 
the relative standing of the others. Following this process of elimi 
nation there will remain a few young men who have been endowed 
by nature with exceptional ability, and it is with these, and these 
only, that the Academy will deal. After competitive examination 
and selection through the great national societies, the Academy will 
receive them and give them the special training to which I have 
referred. 

I believe that great and permanent good will come to this country 
through the efforts of the Academy and I therefore trust that the 
Institute as a body, and its members as individuals, will aid the Board 
of Direction whenever possible, in awakening the interest of the 
public in its welfare. Yours very truly, 

(Signed) THropore N. Evy. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS.! 
\ HE last Council election was made the occasion of bringing 
” before us again very prominently the question of the compulsory 
registration of architects, a subject which also made its appear 
ance in the columns of the Times and in the list of bills which were 
presented to Parliament during last session. As stated in a circular 
sent round to members of the profession, it is some sixteen years 


Extracts from the annual address of the President of the Royal Institute of 
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since this matter was first formally brought forward and a bill pre- 
pared; but in reality the subject was mooted by members of the 
Institute as long ago as 1854, and brought up in subseijuent years, 
without, however, any action being taken. I mention these dates to 
show that inaction on the part of this Institute has been deliberate 
and intentional, and does not arise from any want of due considera- 
tion of so important a matter. For myself, [ was honorary secretary 
of this Institute from 1889 to 1892, when the question of registration 
was brought most prominently forward, and thus became well ac 
quainted with the details of the proposals and the arguments for and 
against them. Those arguments appear to me to remain much the 
same to-day, on both sides, as they were then. Then, as now, there 
was a considerable body of opinion in favor of the proposal, and I 
certainly do not wish in any way to minimize the amount of it. 
Then, as now, there was a considerable body of opinion strongly 
against it, and under these circumstances I venture to say, gentle- 
men, the thing for the moment is outside the realm of practical poli- 
tics; for any experienced politician will tell you that Parliament 
would never grant compulsory powers of the sort proposed, except 
at the general request of the members of the profession interested, 
and at present there can be no doubt that the profession is sharply 
divided on the point. 

I think I ought to say to you quite frankly, as your President, 
that personally [ am not a supporter of the proposal at the present 
time, though [ agree that the large body of opinion in favor of it 
cannot and must not be ignored. Evils there undoubtedly are, 
which should be removed; but, personally, [ would try every pos- 
sible alternative before applying such drastic remedies as those pro- 
posed by this compulsory registration, which, I believe, must be 
repugnant to every artist, whether a supporter of the proposal or 
not. Iam well aware that there are a large number of architects, 
especially among those practising outside the Metropolitan area, 
who are in favor of compulsory registration ; but [ find, among the 
leaders of our profession, those whose work we admire, and on whose 
judgment we rely, that they are, as far as I know, almost to a man, 
strongly against the proposal; and I say again therefore to myself, 
we should hopelessly divide the profession by pressing the proposal 
at the present time. Consideration it is bound to have, but accept- 
ance is hardly likely to be obtained by putting a pistol at the head 
of the Institute and demanding registration or our life. Remember, 
this proposal would not only register certain architects, but would 
decline to register others. A registration which gives one man a 
right to call himself an architect, and refuses it to another, is a very 
difficult and serious matter; and [ must say I should be sorry myself 
to have to pronounce judgment, for while “A” may think “X” a 
good architect, ‘*B ” may not consider him an architect at all. Who, 
then, is to deci le 4 

I think I clearly understand the grievance against which registra- 
tion is proposed as a remedy. Put quite shortly it is this: An archi- 
tect, let us say, in a country town, is endeavoring to carry out 
artistic work and to uphold the honor of the profession ; but he finds 
much of the work he considers should go to him taken up by others 
who he knows are not artists in any sense of the word, and are 
untrammelled by any notions of honorable professional conduct, and 
have no right to be called architects at all. So he says, let a law be 
passed that every man must pass a prescribed examination before he 
can call himself an architect, and then will the public be able to 
separate the sheep from the goats. I admit the grievance, and 
sympathize most sincerely with my friend; but I doubt the wisdom 
or efficacy of the proposed remedy. 

I would ask this question of those who favor registration: I[s it 
proposed for the benefit of architecture or architects? I know they 
will say and believe it is for bot/ Well, then, take the benefit to ar 
chitecture first, as it should be taken. It will be admitted, I think, 
that good architects will do just as good architecture whether they 
are registered or not; it will therefore make no difference whatever 
to our best architecture. Our friend replies: That may be so, still it 
will prevent an enormous amount of bad architecture being perpetrated 
throughout the country by incompetent men. I take leave to doubt 
this; [ fear that when registration became compulsory, though you 
would register much ability, you would also register much ina/ . 
That is the danger, and I fancy our friend would find himself worse off 
than before. Much of our building (it cannot be called architecture) 
is done by speculating builders, auctioneers, etc., who very properly 
do not now call themselves architects, and registration would not 
affect them as far as I understand it. It is true they would not be 
able to recover their charges as architects in a court of law, but 
builders are not paid by fees, and they would not call themselves 
architects. They will continue their work, and be perhaps even 
helped, for probably some of the best among them would work up 
and pass the examination and carry on their poor buildings under 
the full authority and sanction of a Government diploma, and we 
shall see on the window blind * Estate Agent and Government 
Architect,” and many such like combinations. Will this improve 
our architecture, or help our friend ? 

Then, again, we have generally thought a man who has the right 
to call himself an architect acquires the right by the buildings he has 
designed and whose erection he has superintended. This is the test 
we ask of our own Fellows, but this compulsory registration would 
require that he be hall marked “ Architect ” by Government exami 
nation, probably before he has designed or superintended a single 
building. Surely this is putting the cart before the horse, and 
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cheapening the title of architect! We admit Associates by exami- 
nation, but require seven years to elapse and evidence of actual 
building before he becomes a Fellow. Suppose a man obtains the 
Government diploma, and his buildings turn out unsatisfactory, what 
will happen then? In fact, is it possible to decide on paper whether 
a man is an architect, or on the same evidence to deny him that 
honorable name ? 

Another difficulty is: What standard of architectural excellence 
is to be fixed for the right to this Government diploma? It must, 
apparently, be the same for the practitioner in a distant country dis- 
trict as for our larger cities. Is this fair or desirable ? 

Again I would ask, sympathizing, as I do, all the while with this 
grievance: Is all this ticketing and docketing compatible with our 
art? Protection is in the air, [I know, and [ am not rash enough to 
express any opinion upon it. But Ido know that art has always 
been free. Let us not be the ones to shackle it. An artist is born, 
not made: no questions or answers admit him into the fold, only his 
work. We are constantly being told that doctors and lawyers have 
these Government diplomas, and so ought we; and if we venture to 
suggest that painters, sculptors and engineers have none and require 
none, we are told that has nothing to do with it. But why not? 
Are not painting, sculpture and engineering more nearly allied to 
architecture than law or medicine? I should have thought so. 

Then, as regards its benefits to architects. We are told that this 
diploma is essential in order to make the lazy ones work; the [nsti- 
tute examination, they say, is not sufficient inducement, and we 
must therefore compel them to come in. I can only say again, [ do 
The lazy men we should admit, for this reason, had 
far better remain outside. Again, as regards the benefit to archi- 
tects, | would ask you to remember that if this proposal were legal- 
ized to-morrow, the engineer, the borough surveyor and surveyor, 
if members of the Institution of Civil Engineers or the Surveyors’ 
Institution, would be exempted from all restrictions, and would con- 
tinue to practise architecture precisely as they do at present. The 
registered architect would come to be looked upon more as a luxury 
or as a consultant, to be called in on very important matters only, 
and so a large part of the work, which is already so greatly en 
eroached upon, would finally slip away from architects altogether. 
It would also be necessary that all those calling themselves archi- 
tects at the time of the passing of the bill, whatever their cjualifica- 
tions, would receive the Government diploma, so [ am afraid our 
friend in the country town would receive no relief in his lifetime. 

[he words of the memorial addressed to the Council in 1891 
appear to me as true now as then: “ That a diploma of architecture 
would be a fallacious distinction, equally useless as a guide to the 
public and misleading as an object for the efforts of the student.” 
And, further, “that no legislation can protect the public from bad 
design.” While saying this, [ would like those who are in favor of 
the compulsory registration of architects to believe that we are 
entirely in sympathy with every effort to raise the status of archi 
tecture and the architect in this country, and it is on this very 
account that | have ventured to discuss the matter at some length 
this evening. It seems to me that we must first come to some agree 
ourselves as to the standard to be set up, and how it is 


not think so 


ment among 
to be tested, and until this is defined registration would be useless 
and fallacious 

I am reminded of a story you will probably all remember, told by 
the late Bishop of London at one of our dinners, of an Oxford Don 


leaning over a wall and watching two undergraduates trying to in- 


duce a tortoise to put his head out of his shell by holding out some 
tempting bait, but without result; and at last the Don quietly say- 


ing to those undergraduates, “ Don't you think, gentlemen, you had 
better try the other end?” And I would venture to say to you, 
gentlemen, don’t you think we had better try the other end? If, as 
[ think, there is no probability of getting what we all want—a 
higher appreciation of architecture by legislation at the present 


time — would it not be better to redouble our efforts to gain the 


same results by raising the standard of architecture among ourselves, 
that in 
time superior attainments may make membership of this [nstitate a 
recognized qualification in the eves of the pu lic, as | believe is the 


i 


by encouraging the higher education of our young men, s 


case already, to a great extent, not only at home but in the Colonies 
also 


rhe visit of Mr. McKim last summer naturally brought into promi- 
nence American practice in matters connected with our art, and 
especially w ith the « ontrol exercise j in America over publi ; improve 
ments, and he left in our library a book containing a report which 
deals with the improvement of Washington by laying it out on a 


large and comprehensive scale. I commend a study of this book to 
all interested and what architect is not -in the laying-out and 
improvement of our great cities. This book recounts how a small 
body of experts were appointed to prepare and submit a general 


plan for the develop 


ypment of the entire park system of the District. 
his Committee, | understand, virtually put aside their large and 
profitable private work for nearly a year, and devoted their time 
and experience to the service of the nation, a sacrifice made without 
any pecuniary reward. The Committee consisted of two architects, 
Mr. Burnham and Mr. McKim; a leading sculptor, Mr. St. Gaudens, 
and Mr. Olmsted, whose name is identified with what is best in 
garden architecture in America. For the proceedings of this Com- 
mittet I must refer you to their report, merely stating here that a short 
tour to the principal capitals of Europe was made, and then a com- 


prehensive plan for the laying-out of Washington was produced and 
laid down on the noblest and grandest lines, fully illustrated by 
drawings and models. The Committee describe the realization of 
the scheme as a stupendous task, much greater than any one genera- 
tion can hope to accomplish ; but they add that the hearty and intel- 
ligent codperation with which the plans have been received by the 
offi:ers of the Government, the Committees of Congress, and the pub 
lic generally, make it practically certain that the development of 
the national capital will be prosecuted on the lines proposed. 

Since this was written [ understand a large sum has been voted, 
which will enable a substantial start to be made. 

Again, at our annual dinner, I ventured to give some particulars 
of a Commission appointed under the Charter of New York, com 
posed of experts, who also act without fee or advice, in all art matters 
in connection with New York. ‘This is carrying out to some extent 
the more complete system in existence in France, where the care of 
all public buildings in Paris is entrusted to (1) the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instraction and Fine-Arts; (2) the Minister of Justice and 
Public Worship; (3) the Prefect of the Seine; and (4) the Prefect 
of Police. Each of these Ministers is advised by a Council, mainly 
formed of architects of distinction. ‘The duties and constitution of 
these Councils are very fully set out in a book by our late secretary, 
William H. White, entitled “ Architecture and Public Buildings,” 
published in 1884, which contains a great deal of most interesting 
information on this subject. I[t is under this direction that Paris as 
we see it to-day has been produced, and the same system is followed 
all over France. As the author says: “ None, having an under- 
standing of these matters, can traverse Paris without feeling that the 
authority which initiates and controls the great works of architecture 
in that capital, is a real and competent authority, to which in State 
turns for guidance and on whose judgment the Parisians rely.” 

Every publie building throughout France, great or small, has an 
architect attached to it, and, where necessary, an assistant architect, 
who, commencing in some humble capacity at the Council of Civil 
Buildings, in due time is admitted as assistant to this Board, or 
Council, which gives him right of presentation to a public building 
in course of construction, as subordinate to the architect who is 
carrying it out, spends his days on the works, and may rise, if he 
conducts himself well, to be assistant architect or joint architect to 
a building, and ultimately architect-in-chief. In course of time he 
is summoned to take the place of Councilor on one of the various 
Boards, and ultimately the Academy of Fine-Arts, who educated 
him, will hear of him again, and finally elect him to their body. 
Thus the State not only assists in providing an efficient system of 
architectural education, but also provides itself with an efficient body 
of trained architects to undertake its public buildings, all working on 
a well-defined tradition, and producing works of great excellence, 
which we cannot but admire. I do not propose to compare these 
systems with the course adopted in this country, partly because you 
are all well aware what that is, and also because I am afraid the com- 
parison could hardly be in favor of thiscountry. Not that I mean, for 
a moment, that the French system in its entirety would be suitable 
here; it tends no doubt to a loss of individuality, which would hardly 
be tolerated here, for though we talk a good deal of working on 
traditional lines, [ am not sure whether we have yet learned the 
lesson of sinking our own individuality sufficiently to do so. 

[ have mentioned these systems in force in France and America 
to draw attention once more, as I ventured to do last year, to the 
pressing need there seems to be in Great Britain, and which I think 
most of us feel, for some authority to whom schemes of public im 
provements should be submitted, not necessarily for sanction, but 
for consultation and advice. The work could hardly be entrusted to 
any single individual, but there would surely be no difficulty in find- 
ing men of skill, taste and authority enough, and with patriotism 
enough, to form such a Commission as that established in New 
York, and on the same terms, if asked to do so by His Majesty's 
Government. 


TOWNS BELOW THE RIVER LEVEL. 
{PPLE people of seventy miles of the thickly populated Missouri 
| River valley in Lowa have just discovered that the Missouri River 
is running above their heads. 

Prosperous towns and rich farms of 840 square miles are below 
the level of the big stream. The people have just been told this by 
an expert drainage engineer in the employ of the Government. This 
means it is entirely possible at any time for the mighty stream to 
leave the elevated trough in which it now runs and put these farms 
and towns at the bottom of a great lake. Had the Kansas City 
floods ot this year occurred on the upper end of the river it is quite 
likely this great tract would already have been submerged. 

As it is, 70,000 acres of land has stood under water for five months, 
water that fell in the unprecedented rains of this year and could not 
be carried off because no outlet had been afforded, and could not be 
absorbed because there was two feet of rain. The people sent for 
C. G. Elliott, an expert drainage engineer of the Department of 
Agriculture. They told him when he came that they wanted to know 
how they could drain the water that fell on their land into the Mis 
souri River. 

Mr. Elliott took his tripod and went over the country. Ina few 
days he came back and told the people the distasteful facts. 

“You can’t make water run into the Missouri River, for the simple 
reason that up to date we have discovered no way of making water 
run up hill. This entire bottom is from eight to twenty-eight feet 
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below the level of the Missouri. Your town of Whiting is thirty-two 
feet below the river’s level. The only way you can drain your land 
is to send the water out through the Little Sioux River, which flows 
parallel to the Missouri, until it finds a chance for an outlet fifty 
miles below here.” 

The astonishing statement has greatly alarmed this region. It 
had never occurred to the people that the reason the Little Sioux 
paralleled the Missouri so great a distance was that it couid not run 
up hill to that stream. 

Plans have been formed for protection. This time it is not to 
drain lands, but to provide an outlet for the whole Missouri River 
against the day when the larger stream will leave its present course. 
So they propose to straighten the Little Sioux River and build a 
great ditch, forty miles long, affording two outlets for water, whether 
falling in rains or coming from the Missouri when it wanders across 
country. To provide these outlets will cost the people of the valley 
$450,000, but they are gladly arranging to raise the money. 

Were these people situated near the Mississippi River, there 
would be little cause for alarm. ‘That stately stream has a habit of 
staying in one place. What it chooses for its course is likely to 
remain so, except for the slow, gradual change of many years. 

With the Missouri it is different. This river has no equal in the 
world in its capacity for destruction of solid land. The people of 
Decatur, Neb., have been holding mass meetings this fall to petition 
Congress for an appropriation to save their town from destruction by 
the river. The Missouri conceived an idea this summer that it 
coveted the ground upon which this town stood. The work of devour- 
ing the town site began. The river whirled around a steep bluff and 
hurled itself against the town. The land crumbled before the grind- 
ing impact. Already twenty blocks of the town’s plat have disap- 
peared. Below Decatur two eighty-acre farms have been completely 
eaten away. 

At Sioux City the river manifested the same power. It had wended 
its way peacefully in a narrow channel for many years, so the town 
of Covington, Neb., opposite Sioux City, was laid out clear to the 
river’s bank. No one thought the river would object. But the old 
stream resented the familiarity and threw itself upon the town. The 
result is that two-thirds of the plat of the original town is now river 
bed, and the only reason why the rest is left is that the Government, 
at an expense of $40,000, built a stone bank to stop the river’s mad 
career. 

At Yankton, S. D., the people established a ferry to bring pas- 
sengers from the Nebraska side. ‘The ferry advertised it would put 
people on the streets of Yankton. The river chuckled and began 
leaving the town. In its path it left a treacherous, mushy sandbank. 
The ferry business was interfered with.* People had to go some 
miles around. United States Senator R. S. Gamble took up the 
matter and induced the United States Engineering Department to 
appropriate $50,000 to bring the river three-fourths of a mile back to 
the town. This the department has already undertaken to do by 
constructing great dikes. 

But the people of this seventy-mile valley, ranging from seven to 
twenty miles in width, cannot build a stone wall all the way from 
Sioux City to Missouri Valley at a cost of millions of dollars, to keep 
back the river. They can do nothing but take their chances and 
prepare to carry off the lake that would be precipitated upon them 
by an avulsion of the river. 

The power of the Missouri is made possible by the great quantity 
of suspended silt it always carries, which gives it its name of “ Big 
Muddy.” This silt is deposited in reefs, which turn the current 
agsinst the banks. The current is swift and the suspended earth 
acts as a corroding force, accounting for the marvellous destruction 
accomplished by the stream. — Aansas City Star. 


COLOR IN BRICK. 


Sy] N examination of the clays used for porcelain or earthenware, 
which burn pure white, or nearly so, shows that they always 
contain, as essential constituents, alumina, silicic acid and water, 

but only very small quantities of other substances. These clays 

have been formed by the action of the weather upon feldspar, and 
usually remain in the place where they originated. But if they are 
transported by means of streams they must inevitably become mixed 
with other substances which originated in the same manner in other 
localities, by the action of the weather or by trituration, and which 
therefore impart a more or less pronounced color to the products 
made from them. In actual practice, the number of ingredients 
which affect the coloring of clay is very limited. Apart trom the 
substances which by their nature are of infrequent occurrence, and 
even then in very small quantities, seldom more than one per cent, 
and which have no appreciable effect on the color, such as titanic 
acid, vanidic acid, ete., there remain only ferric and manganic 
oxide, and the carbonates of lime and magnesia, to produce the 
many colors found in brick. There is great variation found in 
the colors, according to the amount and distribution of the coloring 
ingredient, the temperature to which the bricks are exposed, the 
structure of the material, especially in so far as regards porosity, 
and, finaliy, according to the difference in the action of the furnace 
gases. ‘Two clays of precisely the same composition will not of 
necessity exhibit the same colors in burning, but may differ widely, 
owing to differences in the distribution of the iron oxide, and the 
structure of the brick. Therefore, it may happen, that the coloring 





of the iron oxide may be less marked in a material containing much 
iron oxide than in one which contains less. It must be fully borne 
in mind, before all other things, that the colors in the unburned clay 
have no connection whatever with the colors which appear after 
firing, and it is erroneous to assume that the finished product will 
have the same color as the clay. The iron, which has been washed 
into the clay in the form of silicate of iron, ferric hydrate, or oxide, 
or one of the ferrous compounds, may show great variation of color, 
ranging from red and yellow to gray and bluish-green. Besides 
this, it is frequently accompanied by organic matter. Aside from 
the iron oxide, manganic oxide is the only metal which produces any 
color in the firing, but usually this need not be taken into account, 
since it always occurs in connection with ferric oxide, and, ordinarily, 
in small quantities compared with the latter. In many clays the 
carbonates of lime and magnesia are found in considerable quanti 
ties, which, although pure white in themselves, nevertheless modify, 
by their presence, the action of the ferric oxide. The colors ex- 
hibited in clay products are therefore produced by a number of 
factors acting conjointly, some having a greater influence, others 
less. The chief influences are the following: 1. The amount of 
ferric oxide in the clay; 2. The other ingredients of the clay; 3. 


The composition of the furnace gases during the firing; 4. The 
degree of slagging ; 5. The temperature reached in the firing. _ 
[he ferric oxide in its native state is a red substance. When 


exposed to a low temperature its color is yellowish-red if it is finely 
distributed throughout the clay. When the temperature is increased 
it becomes denser and darker, and in an intense heat it has a dark 
reddish-blue color. But even this red color varies somewhat, ac- 
cording to the manner in which the oxide has been formed from 
different substances, shading sometimes into brown or blue. This 
color does not last, however, unless the ferric oxide is heated in an 
atmosphere containing an excess of oxygen. But if the heating 
takes place in the presence of reducing gases, such as carbonic oxide 
or carburetted hydrogen, it is reduced to ferrous oxide, or to inter 
mediate stages of ferrous and ferric oxide, or to ferrous oxide and 
metallic iron, finally to metallic iron, and in all these compounds it 
assumes a blackish color. When, on the other hand, these sub- 
stances are heated in air containing oxygen, they take the last 
oxygen again, give a further opportunity for the formation of 
ferric oxide, and the red color is again restored, although it is 
usually a different shade from the original ferric oxide. In general, 
all the phenomena of color in clay products take this course. The 
intensity of color depends, ordinarily, upon the amount of ferric 
oxide present, the color being deeper the greater the amount of iron. 
A decided influence is also exerted upon the color by the substances 
which usually show white in burning, such as alumina, lime and 
magnesia. Clay containing a small amount of iron oxide and a large 
amount of alumina will, when fired at a high temperature, assume a 
more or less yellow or yellowish-brown color, which passes gradually 
through all shades of yellowish-brown to reddish-brown as the alumina 
decreases and the iron oxide increases in amount. It is only when 
there is more than five per cent of iron oxide present that a decided 
red color appears, which deepens as the iron oxide increases. Just 
as the color grows paler when a large amount of alumina is present, 
so it does also in the presence of carbonate of lime, which is often 
accompanied by a still smaller amount of carbonate of magnesia. 
In the latter case, as in the former, the color of the iron oxide grows 
paler as the temperature of the wares is increased. If the amount 
of lime is twice as great as that of the ferric oxide, the red color of 
the latter disappears altogether when the temperature is sufficiently 
high, and gives place to a yellowish-green color. In general, there- 
fore, nothing more can be said than this: a red color will be exhib- 
ited only by those clays which contain a large quantity of iron and 
a moderate or small quantity of alumina and lime. * If the alumina 
decreases in amount simultaneously with the ferric oxide the color 
will be more or less yellowish-brown or yellow, but if the clay contains 
carbonates, it will pass into a yellowish-green. If, therefore, other 
shades of color are desired than those which can be secured from 
the clay itself, if the color is to be changed from red to yellow in the 
firing, this can be accomplished by adding a clay which burns white, 
or with little color, and contains as much alumina as possible. The 
colors will then range through red, brown, yellowish-brown and yellow. 
The same result may be obtained by adding some calcareous mate- 
rial such as chalk or lime mar]. In order to change the color in 
firing from yellow to red, a material containing a high percentage of 
iron must be added, such as ferruginous clay, ochre or swamp ore. 
This addition will produce the desired result directly if the clay 
does not contain lime, but if lime is present the effect will be less 
noticeable in proportion as the amount of lime increases. Of course 
the heat necessary for firing will have to be changed also, on account 
of these admixtures. As a rule the firing heat must be increased 
when a lig. t burning argillaceous earth has been added, and de- 
creased on the addition of carbonate of lime or ferric oxide. — Slone 
Trades Journal. 


FRANCHISE FOR ANOTHER Norta River Tunnet.—The Rapid 
Transit Commission has granted a franchise to the Hudson and Man- 
hattan Railroad Company to run a tunnel under the North River, from 
Cortlandt Street, Manhattan, to Exchange Piace, Jersey City. ‘The 
President of the Company is W. G. McAdoo, who is also President 
of the New York and Jersey Railroad Company, that has a franchise 
permitting it to.run a tunnel under the North River, entering Manhat- 
tan at Christopher Street. — Exchange. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. 
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Pacis 
by the Senate and people of Rome to Augustus Cesar in the year 15 n.c., 
on his return from the wars in Germany and Gaul, and finished in 
, is being brought to light near the corner of the Via del Corso 


Tne Ara Rome. — The Ara Pacis, or altar of peace, decreed 


J B. ¢ 
and the Via in Lucina. Portions of this monument have been found 
from time to time during the past centuries, and one piece of sculptured 
marble belonging to it is in the Louvre. Others found an abiding place 
on the Pincian in front of the building now occupied by the French 
Academy. More than a dozen were taken in the sixteenth century to Flor- 
ence and are in the Uffizi. Some blocks were sawed in two for easier 
transportation, having sculptures on both sides. Half of one, showing 
part of a scene of sacrifice, reached the Vatican Museum, while the 
other side, bearing festoons of fruits and flowers, was discovered on 
the tombstone of a prelate in the Church of the Gesu and is now in 
Baths of Diocletian. The discoveries on the site give warrant in believ 

ing that the entire monument can be reconstructed. The ara itself has 
been found —an altar having cushion-shaped extremities which stood 
on a square platform covered with marble slabs and approached by a 
flight of marble steps ; also the sacred area paved with Luna marble 

and the inclosing wall, about 40 feet each way, entered by a fine door. 
The walls of the inclosure were built of marble blocks which on the out 

side have two friezes of beautiful reliefs and on the inside one. The 
upper outer frieze contains figures nearly the size of life showing sacri 
fices attended by Augustus, his family, and officers; the lower consists 
of vines, flowers and foliage, among which birds are flying or sitting. 
The frieze inside the sacred inclosure consists of festoons of fruits and 
flowers with instruments of sacrifice from point to point. All these 
priceless treasures of Greco-Roman sculpture —for it is generally be- 
lieved that fine carved work of this period was done by a colony of 
Greeks at Kome — lie so far below the present level of the city that it 
would be dangerous to re-erect the monument where it stood, owing to 
the damage that would be sure to ensue from the surface water and 
springs or the seepings from the Tiber during floods. Signor Rudolfo 
Lanciani in Zhe Atheneum notes the presence in several of the reliefs 
of tiny figures of lizards and frogs. ‘This unusual decoration leads him 
to regard them as the signatures of two favorite architects of Augustus, 
named, respectively, Sauros (lizard) and Batrachos (frog). Livy says 
that these two artists with Greek appellations were not permitted to 
sign their names to their work, and so hit upen the device of carving 


their ‘‘ canting arms,” or badges of lizard and frog, in spots which 
were not too conspicuous. If this guess is correct, Signor Lanciani 


has the credit of discovering who were the artists responsible for this 
beautiful monument. — N. Y. Times 
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CoLossaL Bui_pinc-sTones.— The lintel over the middle gate of 
the Propylwa at Athens is 22 feet 6 inches in length, 4 feet in thickness 
and +} feet 3 inches in breadth. It must accordingly weigh at least 
twenty-two tons. That of the second gate is 16 feet 10 inches in length 
and > feet in thickness. That of the smaller gate is 9 feet 6 inches in 
length and 3 feet in thickness. The largest masses which remain 
in Greece are the beams of the Propylean portico, the architrayes of 
the Parthenon, the beams of the Erechtheum, of the Olympeum, and a 
block at the Pnyx at Athens, the lintels of the treasuries of Atreus at 
Mycene, and of Minyas at Orchomenos, and some stones in the walls 
of Tiryns and Messene. Some blocks of white marble are found in 
Italy which vie with those of Greece, particularly two in the Colonna 
garden at Rome, which are supposed to have belonged to the Temple 
of the Sun. The largest is 16 feet 5 inches in length and 9 feet 6 inches 
in thickness. Nor must we omit the architraves of the Pantheon and 
of the Temple of Antonine. The granite columns of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian and of the Forum of Trajan, as well as the Egyptian obelisks 
at Rome, are also examples of these stupendous masses. The archi- 
traves of the temple at Selinus in Sicily are 22 feet in length. Taver 
nier mentions some blocks of an amazing size in a pagoda at Golconda 
or Bagnagar. Chardin asserts that most of the stones of one of th« 
temples at Persepolis are between 30 and 50 feet in length and from 4 to 6 
feet in height, and some of them are stated to be 52 feet in length. The 
columns of the famous temple at Cyzicum in Mysia, of one piece, were 
50 cubits in height, but the largest mass that was ever moved by human 
means was the monolithal Temple of Latona at Bubos in Egypt, which 
was a solid cube of 60 feet. There was another monolith at Sais, of 
Ol feet 6 inches in length, 21 feet in breadth and 12 feet in height. 
Wood informs us that in a wall at Baalbec three continuous stones 
measure 1‘) feet in length, the longest being 64 feet. — 7’he Architect. 


A Hovse or Breer Borries. — Tonopah, Nev., aside from being 
famed on account of its vast mineral resources, also occupies the unique 
distinction of numbering among its inhabitants a man who is able to 
live in a glass house, and throw unlimited quantities of stones at the 
same time without suffering any of the serious inconveniences popularly 
supposed to surround such an association. Not a tree grows within 
sixty miles of the great mining camp, and very naturally building 
material and fuel bring all sorts of fancy prices, the commonest kind 
of lumber selling for $66 per 1,000 feet, while inferior grades of scrub 
cedar command $22 a cord. Consequent upon this condition, various 
subterfuges are resorted to in the architectural make-up of Tonopah. 
There are houses made of straw, of burlap sacks trimmed with blue 
jean overalls ; of tin from five-gallon oil-cans; of dry goods and cracker 
box lumber; of mud, stone, tents, cloth —in fact, almost every sort of 
contrivance is resorted to as a makeshift for a place of habitation; but 
it has remained for William F. Peck, a miner, to devise a house ina 
class by itself. He has constructed of empty beer bottles a house 
16° x20’ in the clear, with ceilings 8 feet high, and containing two 
rooms. It was built in October of last year by Mr. Peck entirely un 
aided, at such odd moments as he could spare from his regular duties 
at the mine. Ten thousand empty beer bottles were incorporated in 
the structure. ‘lhe inside walls are plastered with mortar, which is 
spread to a depth sufficient to cover the protruding bottle necks, thus 
making a smooth surface. Mr. Peck lived all last winter in his peculiar 
abode with his wife and two children, a girl of seven and a boy of three 
years, and says, while the temperature in many residences of ‘Tonopah 
reached the freezing point quite often, his family found their glass 
house exceedingly comfortable at all times. — Kansas City Star. 


Siac PorrLanp-CeMENT.— The American Consul-General at Coburg, 
Germany, reports: Portland-cement has been made from blast-furnace 
slag for several years in various cement works in Germany, Luxemburg 
and Belgium, and has yielded very satisfactory results, especially in 
regard to quality. Negotiations are being carried on with some blast- 
furnace works with a view to the introduction of the slag-cement 
industry into England, Austria and France. In some respects a blast 
works has a considerable advantage over other Portland-cement facto 
ries because the motive power from the cement works can be supplied 
by a blast-furnace gas motor with electric transmission, the rubber or 
waste coke from the blast furnaces can be utilized in the cement kiln, 
and the principal raw materials —namely, the granulated slag and the 
limestone — are close at hand. Besides, there are other minor advan 
tages. Portland slag-cement has also some advantages over natural 
Portland-cement ; for while’the yield from the raw materials when the 
former is used is about eighty per cent, the yield when the ordinary 
raw materials are used is seldom more than sixty per cent. As the 
cost of production per ton of raw materials is nearly equal in both 
cases, a saving of about twenty per cent in fuel, labor, etc., is effected 
in the case of slag-cement. Besides this Portland slag-cement is more 
trustworthy and more regular, and its manufacture can be more easily 
controlled than that of the so-called natural Portland-cement, because 
the raw material—namely, the blast-furnace slag —is, as a rule, a 
regular product whose chemical composition is easily controlled ; con- 
sequently, any alterations which are liable to take place are known 


beforehand, and precautions can accordingly be taken in time. This 
is not the case when the natural raw materials are used. Some recent 
tests with Portland-cement from blast-furnace slag, made in the muni- 


cipal laboratory at Vienna, showed that mortar composed of three 

parts of sand with one part of this cement gave the following results 

l. After seven days’ hardening.— Tensile strength, 583 pounds per 

square inch; strength of compression, 5,880 pounds per square inch. 

2. Aster twenty-eight days’ hardening. — Tensile strength, 551 pounds per 

— inch ; strength of compression, 5,411 pounds per square inch. — 
he Architect. 
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Beaux-Arts in Paris, and a frequent prob 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, etc. 

For information apply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 38d St., New York City. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 

ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 


College Graduates admitted to advanced standing 
or as special students. 





FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 





Inside the House 





where the hardwood finish is close to the eye and apt to be 
criticised you cannot afford to specify a varnish less good than 


|, X. L. Preservative Coating 


There is none better. 
For Varnish Catalogue address 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 


45 Broadway, New York 





Fre YNT 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform al) labor and furnish all mate 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRI} GES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
sonnected with the work. To such parties we wil! 
urnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
ve have performed similar work 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 








[ J] NIVERSITY OF PENNSYI- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
FourR-YEAR Course (Degree &. S. in Arch.). 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree A/. S. in Arch.). 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE (Certificate). 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“ Tt AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


THE Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
BY 
WILLIAM R. WARE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12" Price, $3.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


BOCAS: 
“Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10” x 1414’. 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, $6.50. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO, 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 1038 East Houston STREET 


Established 1830. New Yore 


tc stl cd tas nim 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Stee! 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hetels, 
write te the sele makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





























ALL FINISHES 
Our new Catalog can be had for the asking 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. C 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 





“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annua] volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


t: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 








MIINERAL WOOL eee 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 








NEW YORK. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





. THE.. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. , 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months 
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: Standard” 
: andar 
7 |P lai E led ' 
be orceialin nameie Lavatories 
ro are made in many beautiful patterns, in one piece, free from cracks or 
‘' plaster paris joints and are therefore absolutely sanitary. 
>: 
4: « 
be The ‘“Copley’’ Raateane <. 
eo of which two Styles are here shown, is one ; 
oe of our latest and most popular designs. 
e Our New Catalogve of 
Ss “ ” ; 
C Standard Porcelain Enameled Lava- 
=> 
z tories and our beautiful book 
Le ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS” 
i illustrate and describe the “Copley” and 
Se give approximate costs. We will be pleased 
& to send copies free to any architect who has 
not already received them, 
— 
Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears 
our **Green and Gold”? label which is our 
uarantee of quality and durability. Acquaint 
oe vour client with the guarantee given by us on 
ae dl “Standard” Lavatorie 
i THE “COPLEY.” PLATE 1035 G. THE ‘‘COPLEY.” PLATE 1036 G. 
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Hs Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. 


PITTSBURG, U. S. A. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


Traveling andJib 
PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON CRANES oral 
PHILADELPHIA CHICACO Send for catalog, dimensions, etc. 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Pise-groatiae 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. 


Let us give you estimates. 


Residences and other buildings can 














NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 
24 Chene St., Detroit, Mich. 







ELECTRIC 














BARGAINS 


We have a few incomplete sets of the 


Imperial Edition of the American Architect 


for the years 1893, 1894 and 1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 
These are not second-hand copies, but fresh and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 
Each copy contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 
Each copy was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 
Supplying each customer with the fullest of these incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 































































order. 
The shortage runs from one to six or eight issues: for instance 
One lot A. 1894. Short one print. E. & O. E 
Four lots B. - ——~ > ¢ 
One lot C. ” * two issues, » 
Four lots D. - = “ 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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2 Stamped Steel 


Le = Ceiling, Sidewall 





=== efc., has held its place in the 
| front for years. It has no eqnal 
=| in construction or design. 

Catalogue and prices furnished 
upon request 


The Kinnear & Gager Go. 


Manufacturers 
(New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Eastern Warehouse and Office 
No. 125 Broad St., Boston 
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20,000 in 


CORRECT TIME. 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 
Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. Nc 
stopping by storms. 
Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


Use Write for Catalog . 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 
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NARRAGANSETT MACH. CO OR | 
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[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the “Topical 


Architecture’ 


, 


Library | 





“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 


Uniform with the first v 


10 in. x 14} in. 


olume | ‘“‘/talian Renaissance 


Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 


large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 


wrought-metal grilles, screens a 


nd gates of various kinds for the 


ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 


of lower stories. 
The great interest shown i 
artisanship just now is our r 


volume of this Library to door 
merece emma 


n this particular form of artistic 
eason for devoting the second 


and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 


In Portfolio 





American Architect Company 
238 Tremont St., Boston 











CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBsESTIMATING AND SUBz 
CONTRACTING 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equa) basis al] estimates which he 
“receives” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received’ when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it tobe uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* - _ . * * * . * * oo 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions ot 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 

The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder in each branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub- Bidder. 


A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* * * . . * * * - * 7“ 


ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 


Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
aap eg as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as dwe at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* * * 7 » * * * > * 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 


Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 

rincipal contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* * . * * 7 * * * * om 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 


When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. ’ 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their copfi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in ~ome architects’ offices, 
of making dhenae ix plans or specifications, or 
in both, during the progress of estimating. Cor. 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained throu is refusal by contractors to esti. 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: 


WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M.B.4 
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Pearson Flooring Nails are being used throughout on the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Building Annex, New York City 























sales offices for samples and detailed information. 


Board of Trade Bldg. 
BOSTON 





J. C. PEARSON COMPANY 


Fuller Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


Dearson 
Coaled 
Nails 


are offered to architects and 
Builders as being a decided im- 
provement in this detail of 
construction supplies 


For 
Flooring 


their use saves almost 30 per 
cent in time by actual working 
test and once driven they hold at least 100 per cent more than any other kind of nails. They 
draw down quickly and easily and the enormous holding power prevents for all time any possi- 
bility of springing floors. The cost is less. Write us at either of our 
































American Architect Removed 
TO 238 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 





BRASS 
BRONZE 
stee. NWAHUIAI UNS ) 
STEEL 


Boek 


Radiators FY il ii iii 


excel in artistic appearance, 

greatest heating surface in 

limited floor space,increased ‘ 

efficiency and decreased i 

weight. % 
Durability 5 
Guaranteed | 

Beautifully finished to con- 

form to any interior decora- 3 

tion. A 


Write for Catalogue No. 5 


KINNEAR-HOOD STEEL CO. 
141 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















The Edison Electric Ilvminaling 
Company of Boston has on view 
in itt EXHIBITION DEPARTMENT 
at J and 2 Head Place, much novel, 
useful and interesting electrical appa= 
ratus. 

This Department is open from 9 A. M. to 
10 P. M., daily, during the Autumn 
months, and visitors are cordially 
welcome. 

See the New Telautograph Machine for 
transmitting written messages to any 
distance. 

See the New Edison Storage Battery 

See the New Cooper-Hewitt Mercury 
Vapor Lamp 
and many other illustrations of Elec= 
trical development 

Enter from Boylston Street in rear of 
Masonic Temple 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tuis publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ae ae Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . : ; ‘ : , ‘ : “ $748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. ee ee ee ee, ee “ 175 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. "i Se ee ee ee “ 1770 
Independence Hall, gona ee ee ee ee * a 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. ae so “ 1741 


and others. 


CHURCHES 


King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. : i» « «= —ap iP 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. ree oe * tm 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . : a 2 ae . “ 1767 


Civie Churce, Pieeeeeie, Pe... . 2 lt Cl lt “ 4727 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. . - + + © © - “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ey a ae Se “— Jar 
First Church, Hingham, Mass) . «© +-© + + «© «© - “ 1683 


St. John’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. . . ‘oe a oe “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. . (eee os “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paw . + + «© «© “ 1758 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; : ; , ; , “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . ; ; ; : Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . i , ; ‘ . : . “ 1737 


Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. tag aes Le ges Se “ 1745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. C, . ; ; , ' ' ; , “. {7 
Mappa House, _— N. Y. , , ‘ , , , : , “ 1809 


Woodlawn, Va. : ‘ : ‘ ‘ . : , , , ~ “ty 
Mount Vernon, Va. ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; ‘ ; : , ; “ 1743 
and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways .. <« .« «+ - . 67 Subjects 


Staircases : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ i — ° 
Mantelpieces . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ . 89 
Pulpits . [°° €¢ “= *e we SS P 9 ” 
Fanlights . ‘ : : ; ; ; ‘ . 60 2 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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COLORS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


( ILLUSTRATED 
PROTECTIVE PAINT FOR CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF SELEL AND IRON WORK 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 


_ Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey CH USA. 
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es WATER se i>: 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR oh 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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Manufacturers of 


HUB 


Hotel and Restaurant 
Specialties and 


Sanitas Plumbing Specialties 


Hi U B goods have every tested mod- 
ern convenience and are the 
most popular make. 


BEST BY EVERY TEST 


48 - 54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 





Write for further information and Catalogue A 


Smith & Anthony Co, 


RANGES AND HEATERS 





pectin CVE ASEUNG wit 
mxeD RED PAINT 
Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 


absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 


MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 


Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 














QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER, 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

. KIMBALL BROS, CO., 1014 9th St. 
Council Bluffs, lowa. 

KIMBALL ELEVATOR = , 141 Vincent 


; Cleveland, 0. 
New York Office, 10°C edar St. 








Mason For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
CEMENT, Id 
Safety ,,,.” new or 0 


dreds of thousands in use 


Treads an, Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 








THE YALE LOCKS, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work* 
are produced by the 


Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
General Offices: 9-11-13 Murray St., 
New York City. 














*“Artist and Artisan’ is the title of an attractive 
Brochure dealing with the origin of the Hardware 
of Ornament (Art Metal Work) and its present de 
velopment and uses. It will be sent on request 

SODERLUND 


NON-SCALDING 


Designed Especially for 
Gymnasiums, Colleges, 
Hospitals, Asylums 


UNION BRASS WORKS CO. 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 








A. T. HACEN CO. 


Modern Laundry Machinery 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








“HITCHINGS” 
PERFECT SASH OPERATING 
APPARATUS 


Aline of heavy sash 100 feet 
in length can be easi- 
ly operated from one 
point withour 
Patented 
WORM and 
GEAR. Used 
by the leading 
Railroads, 
Factories, 
Mills, Green- 





houses, etc. 
Send four cts. 
for illustrated 
catalogue. 


HITCHINGS @ Co. 


HORTICULTURAL DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 
Established 1844 


233 MERCER STREET - - 


NEW YORK 











ee ea dr.. Pres, JNO. J. DUFFY, Gen’! Mer. 
AS. H. CROMWELL, Vice-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co. 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W.R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 





Metal Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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JENKINS BROTHERS’ VALVES 


Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


RECEIVED THE AT THE PAN-AMER. 
niehesrawsanp GOLD MEDAL “Yoav ExPosiTion 
Insist on having the genuine, stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 














ASPHALT noors,” 
SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BROADWAY - - - New Yors. 


ts 


SIDE WALLS 


s+ AND --:- 
WAIN SCOTING. 
TELEPHONE ~ 46 16'" ST, 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-539-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 
































Cabot’s 

Creosote 
Shingle 

Stains 


Samples and full informa- 
tion sent on request 








The 


Standard 


‘Twenty 


Years 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr. 
Boston, Mass. 














The Introstile 


Keeps out draughts, dust, dirt and noise 
It’s worth looking into. 
Send for circular. 


The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughteman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New Yorg Orry. 





Conservatories, 
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* STEEL FILES FOR ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 
Incombustible, convenient, durable and finished. 
Send for Booklet 542, illustrating new _ styles. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD 4&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway . . = New Yerk City 











B OOKS: 


‘* Monumental Staircases,” 


40 Gelatine Piates on bond paper, 9” x 11”, 
In Envelope. Price, #5.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers 





BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Slore 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 





154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y.| cients. 
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Officially Approved and Adopted 
Throughout the Civilized World, as the Standard 


KEASBEY & MATTISON’S 


™ 85 Per Cent. 
Sectional Magnesia Coverings. 


1-85 Per Cent Magnesia Coverings are the highest priced coverings 
sold, but the cheapest to buy if you have to pay the coal bill yourself. 


BUY THE GENUINE. 
There are frauds and imitations being offered. 


85 Per Cent Sectional Magnesia Coverings. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


Branches in all the principal Cities. All infringers will be held liable in heavy damages. 



































Rudyard Kipling 


and 


“Topical Architecture © 


15 Vol f the first | 
12 Numbers of the second ; All for $5.00 


On receipt of five dollars we will deliver, carriage paid, a fifteen volume 


set of Rudyard Kipling’s works— cloth bound, pocket-volume size—and will 
send “Topical Architecture” for one year from date of order. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 
238 Tremont Street, Boston 























STORE HEATING 
me Vow LibA TION 


is only beginning to receive the attention it deserves. The reall) 


progressive merchant already sees the advertising value of a comfort- 
able store and recognizes the mission of pure air as a means of increas- 
ing the efficiency of his employees. We employ the fan system, 
forcing the air under pressure to the desired points and insuring 
positive ventilation. The heating surface is localized, extended piping 
systems are avoided and the temperature automatically controlled 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 


so @ T O'N , maAS Ss. 
NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 2 CHICAGO # LONDON 
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T. he American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 
238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
{Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. } 


international Edition, per year in advance 16.00 
on = quarterly - 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


(Monthly) 
Subscription $3 per year 


a@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 

New York City: — 

H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 

M. F. Dyer, 21! Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 

sais,” 15 cents per line (8 words to the line}, each 

imsertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 

rates on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Tin Plate Company. 
Bartlett Lumber Vo. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
David Craig. 
H. B. Smith Co. 
Merchant & Co., Inc. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Okonite Co. 
Kock iand-Rock port Lime Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sanson Cordage Works. 
T. W. Jones. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowiag advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham. 
Folsom Snow Guard Uo. 
Nelson, C. T., & Oo. 
New Jersey Zine Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Ryan, William Cartis. 
Tyler Co., The W. 5S 








WANTED. 
OSITION. — Situation wanted, as first-class 
draughtsman, by architect graduate; 9 years’ ex- 
perience, mostly detailing, checking, designing steel 
and trussed concrete work for buildings. Salary $25 
per week. Address “ Designer,’ American Architect, 
1457 


Put inte the White House by the U. S, Government. 





For venting , use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet. 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub. 
West Cleveland, 0. 





W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 





J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS. 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 


Circulars may be had on application, 








Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott lron Works. 
BRANCHES 
| 110 Fifth Ave.. New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
| 878 Boylston St.. Boston Flood Kldg.,San Francisco 
| 1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 








ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
In PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mags. 





CRANE FITTINGS 





HIM 


a} 





JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Atlanta, Ga.— An armory to accommodate the local 
companies of the Fifth Kegiment Infantry, Georgia 
State Troops, will be built by the Gate City Guard, 
on Houston and Ivy Sts. Its cost will be $35,000. 


Auburn, Me.—A bill has been introduced for a $50,- 
000 post-office for this plaee. 

Avalon, Pa.— Plans are being prepared for a Roman 
Catholic Chureh for the parish of Bellevue and 
Avalon. Probable cost, $50,000. 


Baltimore, Md.— A new parsonage to correspond in 
design with the new church, recently erected for 
the congregation of St. Stanislaus, on Collington 
Ave., is to be built as soon as bids can be submitted 
for the work. Plans have been drawn by Baldwin 
& Pennington, and call for a three-story building, 
of brick, with a buff brick front, trimmed with 
Indiana limestone. It will face on Ashland Ave. 


B . Ala.—A bill has been introduced in the 





WANTED. 

SSISTANT. — Wanted, assistant to take charge 
A of the general business and construction end of 
a well established architect’s office in Middle West. 
Must be well up in specification work, structural 
engineering and superintendence; energetic and ex- 
perienced. Collegegraduatep eferred. To the right 
man an interest in pra tice will be offered. App'y to 
“ Box G. H.,”’ care American Architect. 1458 


House of Kepresentatives appropriating $100,000 for 
the purpose of erecting a government building here 
for the use of the p st-office and any other offices of 
the government. A site has already been secured, 
costing $12 500, and it is expected that the new 
building will be a handsome and commodious 
structure. 


Bloomington, I1}.— The St. Joseph Hospital is to 
be enlarged at a cost of $40,000. 


Bost Mass. —A new railroad station is to be 














FOR SALE. 
NEW Williams Typewriter, never been used, 
$100 machine, will sell for $70 cash. Address 
“Typo,” American Architect office. t.f. 
= = if well established, no 
Buildin matter where it is or 
what it is worth. 
a Send description, state 
price, and learn how. I 
Business can also sell improved 
residence and business 
real estate in any part of the country. Write to-day. J 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 117 North American, Bidg.,;Phila. 
BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 

(Reported fer the American Arohitect and Bullding News.) 

[| Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
ie provided by thes reguiar correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly ire to recewe volumtary information, 

outlying towns.) 


eapecially from the smaller and 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Arlington, Mass.—It has been voted to appropriate 
$14,000 to erevt a four-roomed primary school ona 
lot at Academy and Irving Sts. For+the purchase 
of this lot of land and for the building of a cellar 
for the schol, $6,000 was appropriated last spring. 

Atchison, Kan.— Architect Eckel, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has prepared plans for the county poor asylum, 
to cost $20,000. 





erected at Savin Hill. The new station will be a 
wooden structure, and located opposite the old one. 
The contract has been placed with A. P. Pool, of 
Brockton, and work will be started immediately. 

It is reported that A. W. Pope & Co. have taken 
a lease for a long term of years of the building at 
108 to 114 Lincoln St., and propose to make exten- 
sive alterations and to occupy it by the first of the 
new year. 

Press reports state that Booth & Co., dealers in 
kid leather, have leased the buil..ing at Nos. 37 and 
39 South St., and will make extensive changes, 
moving to their new quarters on January 1. 

The Aberthaw Construetion Co. has purchased 
land on the corner of Southampton and Buruham 
Sts.. South bay region, assessed at $21,000. An 
artificial stone plant will be established. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Washington Hull, of No. 16 E. 
23d $t., Manhattan, is the successful architect in 
the competition for the best design for the new 
$1,000,000 municipal building that is to be erected 
here. Professor Despradelle, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, also recommends that the 
plane submitted by Woodruff Leeming and Daniel 
E. Ward be purchased by the city, as they incorpo- 
rated several ideas that could be used to advantage 
in the new building. 

The Armory Board has called for bids for the 
c struction of the new armory building for Troop 
C on Bedford Ave., between President and Union 
Sts. 

Boffalo, N. ¥.— The matter of a new Fire Head- 
quarters building is being considered. A structure 
to meet the requirements would cost probably §100,- 
000. 

Cambridge, Mase.— The Cambridgeport Savings 
Bank stockholders have voted to adopt the plaus 
presented by the investment committee for their 
new building on Massachusetts Ave. to take the 








(Advance Rumore Continued.) 
place of the present Masonic building in Cambridge- 
ort. Besides commodious banking quarters, the 
uilding will contain 30 offices. It will cost $100,- 
000. The old building now occupying the site will 
be demolished and removed. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.— J. H. Prescott & Co , 204 Main 
St., Marshalltown, have prepared plans for a $30,000 
church, which is to be erected by the Congregational 
Society. It is reported that contract for erectin 
same will be let in February. ; 


Chicago, 111.—A bote) hospital for wealthy patients 
is to be added to St. Luke’s Hospital. The profits 
of the new institution wlll be used to make the 
present one a free hospital. Ground for the néw 
structure has been purchased fronting in Michigan 
Ave. and adjoining in the rear the present hospital. 
Plans have been drawn for a building to cost $250,- 
000. A number of wealthy people have promised 
to sapply $150,000 if $100,000 is first raised. Of this 
latter sum $75,000 is in sight and it is proposea to 
raise $25,000 by giving a charity ball at the Audi- 
torium ou December 15. Plans for the hospital 
have been drawn by Frost & Granger. 

The Board of Education has appropriated $140,000 
for the erection of an addition to the Englewood 
High Schoo). 

The Chicago Terminal Transfer Co. has taken out 
a building permit for a two-story freight-house to 
be built at 116-142 Polk St It will be 51’ x 3707 in 
ground dimensions, and will cost $50,000. Plans 
are by J. L. Silsbee. 

W.J. Wright of the construction department of 
Armour & Co. has completed plans for extensive 
car shops to be erected by the firm in connection 
with its plant in the stockyards, There will be 8 
one-story structures ranging from 30’ x 50’ to 140’ x 
367 in ground dimensions, and the total cost is 
estimated at $75,000. 

J.C. Brompton has made plans for 40 two-story 
brick and stone houses to be built at onee for S. EK. 
Gross, ob University Terrace, at a cost of $200,000. 

Collins & Morris have purchased a site 100’ x 179, 
on Woodlawn Ave., and will build a three-story 
apartment-house costing $50,000 after plans by 
Harry L. Newhouse. 

A large manufacturing block is to be erected at 
280-286 Washington Boulevard, corner of Carpenter 
St., for the Chapman & Smith Manufacturing Co. 
The plans, by Holabird & Roche, provide for a six- 
story structure, 94'x 125’, of mill constraction, 
which wil] cost $150,000. 

Cincinnati, O.— Plans are being prepared for a con- 
crete animal house to be erected next summer at 
the Zoo, at an estimated cost of about $35,000. 


Cleveland, O.— On Oakdale St. a four-story apart- 
ment-house will be erected for F. E. Dilley and 
E. L. Hart. It will be 46/84’. Architects, Searles 
& Hirsh. The structure will be ready for oceu- 
pancy in the early part of the spring. 

Celambus, Wis.— The new Carnegie Library will 
be erected at the corner of James St. and Broad- 
way, opposite City-hall. 

Cordele, Ga.— A $20,000 school-building will be 
erected here. 

Crewley, La.— The Catholics will erect a new 
church to cost $20,000. 





(Continued on page xii.) 
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“Topical Architecture 


@ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 


such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable, 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 
tecture,” instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, enters 
on its fifth year of publication with the November issue. 


@ As the periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication, we 
urge you to acquire it under one or the other of the follow- 
ing offers, as we will give for:— 

$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 

5.00 Two years’ subscription —Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 


10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


( Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
< ‘Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ or ‘Door 
| and Window Grilles,”’ in portfolio. 


15.00 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
. “Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ or ‘‘ Door and 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


NovTE :—* Italian Renaissance Doorways”’ and “ Door and Window Grilles’’ are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “ Topical Architecture” itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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Architectural Sheet Metal 
Ornamental Work 
Cornices, Skylights 


Tile Roofing 
Statuary 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 
Architects’ special 
designs accurately 
produced in sheet 
metal. 
Write for our prices. 


W. H. MULLINS 


107 Depot St. 
SALEM, - OHIO 










EXPANDED METAL 


For Fireproofing and Concrete Construction 
ASSOCIATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES ®°°™ ‘Xew7f6.irortr”” 


NEW YORK 














ARE MOST EXCELLENT 
PLACES to stow supplies and cloths 


ing. They admit light and air on 
all sides. Top is protected from 
dust and the meshes cannot be 
forced apart by human pressure. 


Made to fit 
anywhere 


Merritt & Co. 


1011 Ridge Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The 
W.J. PERRY 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 


Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 


Ww. J. PERRY 


591 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mess. 





Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 


J. S. THORN CO. 


Architectural Sheet Metal Works 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Ventilating Sky- 
lights, Fire-proof Window Frames and Sash, and 
Opering Fixtures to operate ventilating sashes. 
Nos. 1223 to 1233 Callowhill Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Denver, Col. — Plans have been received by Bishop 
Oimstead, of the Episeopal Church, of Denver, for 
a cathedral which it is proposed erecting in this 
city, at a cost of $200,000. 

Detroit, Mich.— The North Baptist Society has 
decided to erect a new $100,000 edifice. 

Emsworth, Pa.— The contract for erecting the 
Polish Orphan Asylum here bas been awarded to 
Dagunka & Ratazewski, at $100,000. 

Everett, Wash.— Messrs. Murphy & Prosser have 
purchased the hotel property at Madison and will 
spend $50,000 in making it a summer resort. 

Fort Snelling, Minn. —It is stated that an appro- 
priation of $500,000 will be asked for further baild- 
ings at the fort, among them a drill hall for calvary 
to cost $80,000; an addition to the post hospital to 
cost $50,000 and several! sets of officers’ quarters. 

Hoboken, N. J. — A new court-house will doubtless 
be erected in the spring, costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $890,000. A site for the new building is 
now under discussion. 


Homestead, Pa.—A site has been purchased, and 





PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY Passaic Rolling Mill Company 


A. C. FaIRcHILD, Pres. Geo. H. BLaKE.ey, Chf. Engr. J. B. Cooks, Sec. and Treas 


Manufact irers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 
Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. d. Boston Office, $1 State St. New York OMee, 5 Nassan & 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
plans prepared for a $25.000 edifice to be erected for a building. which shal! cost not to exceed $1,500, 
for St. Michael’s Roman Catholic Church. 000, which sum is appropriated in the bill. 
Huntington, Ind.—J. W. Gaddis, of Vincennes, | Oklahoma City, Okla.— The Gross Construction 
has been awarded the contract for architect's plans | Co., of La Crosse, Wis., secured the contract for 
for the new qeaarter million dollar court-house to the new M. E. Church at $28,000. 
be erected in this city. Omaha, Neb.— The boiler-house and laundry and 
Kansas Oity, Mo.—Huck & Sexton will erect a new the operating pavilion of the M. E. Hospital, both 
busigess biock to cost $28,000. two-story brick and stone structures, will be carried 
La Grange, Ore. — It is reported that the members| ‘© completion this fall ard the central portion of 
of the Chareh of the Latter.Day Saints are contem-| ‘be main ward building will be carried up to the 


: $36,000 first story. The plans of the new hospital, now in 
t , 
“i the erestion of s $96, tobernacio in this the office of Architect Thomas R. Kimball, 503 Mc- 


, Cague Block, call for a pretentious group of build- 
Little Valley, N. ¥.—The Board of Supervisors have — to be located on ba gpa at plot of ohm ve 
voted in favor of the erection of a new jail and| @Gjenwood Ave. and Cuming St. 


; : 1 
oag 1 eee oe et on 26 Se ae Ottumwa, Ia. — It is stated that a $25,000 hospital 
Louisville, Ky.— The congregation of the First SSS eS Gy ay. . 
English Lutheran Church will begin the erection | Paducah, Ky.— It was voted November 3 to issue 


of a new building early in the spring. It will| bonds to the amount of $25,000 for a new hospital 
be put up on the present lot of the congregation | 924 $25,000 for a market house. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 





on K. Broadway, near Preston St. The plans have 
been completed by Mason Maury, and the contracts 
will shortly be let. The new building will be of 
rough white limestone and will cost about $40,000. 

The Burban Stock Yards Co. will erect a $100,000 
building. 


Mansfield, Mass.— Mrs. Emma M. Mitchell has 


sold her farm of 70 acres on West and Tremont Sts , 
this city. The property was purchased by a Boston 
business man, who will improve it. 


Marion, Ind.— Dr. L. D. Bryan is contemplating 


erecting a $30,000 hospital in this city. 


Moline, 111.— The Rock Island Road will erect its 


main repair shop here. The plans in hand eontem- 
plate the construction of no less than 82 buildings, 
in which it will be possible to make all kinds of 
repairs, both on locomotives and cars. It is esti- 
mated that it will require three years to complete 
the plant, and tbe cost of the same will be about 
$14,000,000. 


Monroe, Wis.— The Commercial Savings Bank is 


having plans and specifications for a new brick 
building. 


New Decatur, Ala.—L. Waller has contract to 


erect a new $20,000 Y. M.C. A. building. 


New Orleans, La.—S. R. Duvel has completed plans 


for a $20,000 church for the First Christian Society. 

The new theatre soon to be constructed in this 
city will be one of the finest in the United States, 
costing $125,000. The site is at the corner of Dau- 
phine and Iberville Sts. 


Newport, R. I.— New barracks at the Naval Train- 


ing Station will soon be erected, at a cost of $181,- 
000. 


New York, N. Y.— Plans have been filed at the Bu- 


reau of Buildings for a new elub-heuse to be built 
for the Workingman’s Educational and Home Asso- 
ciation. The new elub house is to be a six and a 
haif story and basement building, located on the 
north side of 84th St., 100 feet west of 2d Ave. It 
will be 160’ x 102’ with a decorated facade of granite, 
brick and terra-cotte. A large gymnasium, two 
stories in height, will be buiit on the first floor. 
‘the second and third floors will contain the library 
aud small elub-rooms, while on the fourth floor will 
be a banquet hall, with smal! private dining-rooms 
adjoining the ball. F. A. Minuth is the architect. 
The cost is estimated at $200,000. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurauce Co. has bought 
Nos. 11 to 15 E. 24th St. from the estate of David 
Wolf Bishop. The company will erect a seventeen- 
story printing bouse on the plot. 

The Pabst Brewing Co. has leased for 42 years the 
Reynal and Higgins properties on Broadway, ex- 
tending from 101st St. to within 50 feet of 100th St., 
and on the land will build a $250,000 music hall. 

A new court-house may be erected on Centre St. 

Plans bave been filed at the Bureau of Buildings 
for a new hospital to be buiit on E. 16th St., near 
Avenue ©. The city is the owner and the cost is 
estimated at $1,500,000 The new building will be 
seven stories high, of brick with stone trimmings, 
and will oceupy a plot 43.6’ x 66.6". Smith, Wester- 
velt & Austin are tbe architects. 

Plans have been filed at the Bureau of Buildings 
for an underground public comfort station, to be 
built by the city at the junction of Grand St. and 
E. Broadway. The structure will cost $25.000. 

The suggested site for the new $25,000,000 court- 
house ison Mulberry Bend Park. The site will be 
near the City-hall and midway between the Bri ok- 
lyn and Williamsbargh bridges. The building will 
be an enormous affair, planned and built witb an 
idea of furnishing sufficient court space for a city 
three times the size of the present one. This, with 
the establishment of the County Court-house in the 
Malberry Bend locality, is believed by city officials 
to forecast a genera] redemption of the section and 
the erection of many important large office-build- 
ings in the locality within the next few years. 

A committee has been appointed to select a site 
for a braneh post-oftice. The bill appropriates 
$2,000,000 for asite. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Postmaster General and the Postmaster of New 
York shall constitute a commission to select plans 





Pawtucket, R.1I.— The plans of Appleton & Hale, 


of Boston, have received the first prize of $500 for 
the building to be erected forthe Y. M.C.A.ata 
cost of $85,000. It will be located at the corner of 
Maple and Summer Sts., will be three and four 
stories high, of brick with limestone and terra-cotta 
trimmings. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Mathias Kerstulji has begun 


work on 14 dwelling-houses which he will build on 
Redfield St., between Arch and Filbert Sts., at a 
cost of $28,000. The buildings will be two stories 
high, of brick and stone, and measure 15/ x 46/, 15’ 
x 38’ & 16/ x 52/. They will have shingle roof and 
be finished in hard wood, with hot air heat, open 
plumbing, etc. 

Charles W. Bolton & Co. have drawn plans of the 
Bethel Presbyterian Church, to be erected at the 
corner of 19th and York Sts. 

Theodore Presser, with several musicians, has 
purchased from Oliver H. Bair, the old Caffrey 
carriage factory at 1712-14 Chestnut St. Their in- 
tention is to transform the building into a temple 
of music. About $500 will be expended for the 
alterations. 

Angus 8. Wade has completed plans for an apart- 
ment-house on the Reading Railway near Ticga 
Station. It will be nine stories of brick, stone and 
terra-cotta. The owner’s name is withheld for the 
present. 


Portland, Me.—An appropriation of $250,000 has 


been asked for a new public building for this city. 


Princess Anne, Md.— Press reports state that the 


County Commissioners are considering the erection 
of a $300,000 court-house. 


Raleigh, N.C.— The Masonic Fraternity will erect 


a new temple to cost $80,000. 

Frank P. Milburn, of Columbia, S. C., bas pre 
pared plans for proposed additions to State-house, 
which will cost $300,000. 


Raton, N. M.— It is reported that a $40,000 hospital 


is to be erected in this city for the miners. 


Reading, Pa — Seymour & Pau! A. Davis, 3d, have 


won the architectural competition for the drawing 
of plans for a $300,000 High School for Boys at this 
place. Twenty-two firms of architects competed. 
The proposed building, which will be located at 8th 
and Washington Sts., will be of fireproof construc- 
tion, three stories high, covering an area 105/ x 205/ 
The exterior walls will be of stone, with a granite 
base. 


Redondo, Cal. — F. S. Shiner has accepted a con- 


tract to build for F, McGarvin a $15,000 building on 
Benita Ave. to contain three stories. 


Rensselaer, N. Y.— Plans will be drawn at once for 


the new City-ball to be erected here at a cost of 
$30,000. 


Richmond, Ind.—The federal] building to be erected 


at the corner of 9th and North A Sts. next spring 
will be a handsome structure. 


Riverside, Cal.—The Board of Directors of the 


Riverside City Hospital have had plans and speci 
fications prepared for a brick hospital to cost $20,- 
000. 


Roselle, Ia.— W.J. Zitterell, of Webster City, has 


the contract to erect a $25,000 Roman Catholic 
church in this city. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.— Work will be deferred in 


building the club-house proposed by Pacific Im- 
provement Club until] next spring or fall. When 
built, it is planned to cost $30,000 and will be located 
on Hope ranche. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.— Marke Bros. intend to 


erect a modern opera-bouse here to cost $150,000. 
Plans have been drawn for a five-story fireproof 
building. 


Spokane, Wash. — It is reported that Seymour 


Birch has Jet the contract for preliminary work for 
the new hotel to be erected at Mill St. snd 2d Ave 
Cost complete about $30,000. The building will be 
60’ x 70’. 


St. Louis, Mo. — The St. Louis & Subwwban Co, will 


erect a brick building to cost $55,000. 
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BUILDING NEWS 


| 
| 
Every Friday. Price Fourpence 


The BUILDING NEWS is an Eng- 
lish Illustrated Journal devoted to Architect- 
ure, Civil Engineering, the Arts of Design, and 
Building. 

It contains eight or more pages of lithographic 
illustrations, usually from two to four pages 
more of engravings, together with Original and 
Practical Essays on Fine Art, and on the 
Principles and Practices of Construction ; De- 
scriptions (accompanied with Illustrations, 
Details, etc.) of new English and Continental 
Bridges, Notices of New Buildings in all parts 
of the World, Reports of Architectural and 
Scientific Societies, Notes on Church Decora- 
tions, Statues, Memorials, and Stained Glass ; 
Sanitary, Gas, Water, and other Intelligence ; 
Improved Dwellings for the Working Classes 
with Plans) ; List of Tenders received, sug- 
gestions (oftentimes illustrated) on subjects 
specially interesting to Architects, Builders, 
Contractors, Engineers, and their Employés ; 
Prices of Materials ; and a variety of interesting 
Miscellaneous Matter. 

Annual Subscription to United States, $6.25, 
or £1 6s. 

Specimen copy free on receipt of postcard. 

Offices — Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, London, W. C., England. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


The Union Ave. Christian congregation will erect 
&@ $110,000 edifice at Central and Cabanne Aves. 

A plant to cost about $300,000 and employ several 
hundred men is to be built by the National Ammonia 
Co, at Mallinckrodt and Hall Sts. on the Burlington 
Railway in North St. Louis. Contracts have been 
let and construction has started on the factory, 
which is to cover an entire block. The building of 
this $300,000 plant indicates a great extension of 
business here, and it is said that the ammonia plant 
projected will be enlarged within the next year. 

Trackee, Cal.—Dr. A. J. Galbreath contemplates 
the erection of a three-story brick building on the 
O’Sullivan tract near Reno, nextspring. The build- 
ing will eost about $25,000. 

Valley Forge, Pa.—The contract has been awarded 
L. H. Foeht, Reading, Pa., for the erection of build- 
ings for the Catholic Protectory for Boys at Pro- 
tectory Station, near Valley Forge, at a cost of 
about $80,000. 

Washington, D. O.—D.H. Burnham & Co. are the 
architects for the magnificent new union station to 
be erected here. Romanesque in style, it will be 
constructed of white marble, imposing in its mas- 
sive simplicity, yet sufficiently ornate to rob it of 
severity in aspect. The building will have a front- 
age of 260 feet on the north side of Massachusetts 
Ave., between N. Capitol and 2d Sts. The axis of 
the station and train-shed extends back 751 feet 4 
inches directly on the line of Delaware Ave. 

Wilmington, N. C.— The Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way will erect a brick warehouse to cost $20,000. 


HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Zastern Parkway, nr. Brooklyn 
Ave., 9 three-st’y bk. dwells , 20’ x 48’, gravel roofs; 
$63,400; o., T. H. Frazer, 1066 Bergen St.; a., A. Me- 
Lean, 883 E. 35th St. 

Voorhies Ave., mr. 18th St., two-st’y & attic fr. 
dwell , 32’ x 43’, shingle roof, steam; $5,000; 0o., 
Owen F. Finnerty, on premises; a., W. J. Dilthey, 
1 Union Sq., N. Y. 

New York, N. Y.— Stebbins Ave., nr. Westehester 
Ave.,2two-st’y & base. fr. dwells., 21’ x 52/; $11,- 
000; o., Herman Wauer, 1383 Bristow St.; a., W. C. 
Dickerson, 149th St. & 3d Ave. 

W. Fifty-sixth St., No. 9, five-st’y bk. and st. 
dwell., 25’ x 81’, slag roof; $110,000; e., Fifth Ave. 
Const. Co., 3 E. 33d St.; a., Warren & Wetmore, 3 
E. 33d St. 

STABLES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Lezxington Ave., nr. Patchen Ave., 
one & two-st’y bk. stable & warehouse, 7(” x 100’, 
gravel roof; $4,000; o., H. C. Bohack, Greene Ave. 
& Central Pl.; a., L. Berger & Co., 300 St. Nicholas 
Ave. 

New York, N. ¥.— One Hundred and Eighty-ninth 
St., cor. Tiebout Ave., one & three-st’y & cellar bk. 
stable, 50’ & 20’ x 88’ & 80’; $17,500; o., Holland Bros., 
Highbridge Road; a , Geo. F. Spelman, 307 W. 111th 


St. 

W. Forty-fourth St., No. 550, two-st’y bk. & st. 
stable, 25’ x 97’, plastic slate roof; $6,000; o., Mrs. 
Agnes McGirr, 550 W. 44th St.; a., James W. Cole, 
403 W. 5ist St. 

STORES. 
Minneapolis, Minn.— Hennepin Ave., Nos. 717-719, 
four-st’y & base. store building, 50’ x 130’; $20,000; 
o.,T. B. Walker; a., F.B. & L. L. Long. 
New York, N. Y.— Z. Thirty-fourth St., Nos. 11-13, 
six-st’y bk. & st. stores & loft, 60’ x 87’ 3/’; $70,000; 
o., Arthur Astor Carey, 50 State St., Boston, Mass.; 










HIS cut shows one of our smaller Gasolene Engine and Triplex 
Pump Combinations. The Engine is of 3 Hp. and the outfit 

has acapacity of 34 gallons a minute discharged at 146’ elevation. 
We are consulting and contracting engineers 
for Complete Water Works Systems, using 
Windmills, Gasolene Engines, and Electric 
or Steam Pumps, and are prepared to give 
advice to anyone on proposed plants and to 
submit proposals and estimates for the 








a., Trowbridge & Livingston, 424 Fifth Ave. 








whole or any part of same. Send for our 
special catalogue on this subject. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY 


174 HIGH ST., BOSTON 











ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM 


E. QUIMBY 


[Incorporated] 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD YEOMANS 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


303 MAGAZINE ST. 

















PROPOSALS. 
VADS AND WALKS. 
[At Fort Meade, S. D.]) 
Sealed proposals will be received until December 
7, 1903, fer the construction of macadam roads and 
cement walks at Fort Meade, S. D. Information fur- 
nished upon application. C. B. VODGES, Capt. 
1457 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., November 18, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 17th day of December, 1903, and then 
opened, for the installation of an electric passenger 
elevator in the U.S. Post-office building at Butte, 
Montana, in accordance with drawing and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be obtained at this office at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1458 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., November 19,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 29th day of December, 1903, and then 
opened, for the construction (including plumbing, 
heatingapparatus, electric wiring and conduits) of the 
extension of the U.S. Post-office at Rome, Georgia, in 
accordance with drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Custodian at Rome, Georgia, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1458 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., November 18, 1903. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 10th day of December, 1903, and then 
opened, for the installation of an electric passenger 
elevator in the U. S. Post-office and Court-house 


Extension at Dallas, Texas, in accordance with the | 


drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
obtained at this office at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1458 





PROPOSALS. 
LECTRIC PLANT. _. 





[At Holton, Cal.} 
Proposals for the erection of the $75,000 electric 
| plant of Holton Power Co. will be reeeived until 
| January 1. W. F. HOLT, president. 1459 


EPAIRING WALLS. 

y [At Savannah, . 
| U. S. Engineer Office, Savannah, Ga. Sealed ro 
posals for repairing training walls, Savannah Harbor 
Ga., will be received at this office until December 
9, 1903. Specifications, blank forms and all ayail- 
able information will be furnished on application to 
this office. JAMES B. QUINN, Lieut. Col. of Engrs. 

1457 


RAINING WALLS. 

, (At Savannah Harbor, ) 

U. S. Engineer Office, Savannah, Ga. Sealed a 

posals for repairing training walls, Savannah Harbor 

Ga., will be received at this office antil December 

9, 1903. Specifications, blank forms and al! avail- 

able information will be furnished on application to 

this office. JAS. B. QUINN, lieutenant colonel of 
engineers. 1457 





RADE RAISING. 
[At Galveston, Tex.) 
Sealed proposals for grade raising at Galveston, 
Tex., involving over 11,000,000 cubic yards of filling 
will be received by the Chairman of the Grade Rais- 
ing Board until December 7,1903. For informa- 
tion apply to E. R. Cheeseborough, Seeretary Grade 
| Raising Board, Galveston, Tex. C. 8S. RICHE. 
1457 


AIL AND RESIDENCE. 

; : [At Towner, N. D.] 
Bids will be received January 25 by J. Christian- 
| sen, Co. Aud., for erecting a jail and sheriff’s resi- 
} dence, work to include steam-heating apparatus, 
steel and iron work. 1457 








Borden and Review Aves. 





Cast and Wrought 


STAIRS 

ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
WINDOW WORK 
GRILLES 

ENTRANCE DOORS 
COUNTER SCREENS 
MARQUEES 

ETC. 


RICHEY, BROWNE & DONALD 


. | IRON 
Architectural BRONZE @ 
(‘BRASS 


ETC. 


This Bronze Elevator Enclosure, Hanover 
National Bank, James B. Baker, Architect, 
Executed by 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Have you seen that clever 
new book which we have just issued, 
illustrating and describing a distinctively 


new line of high grade 
Office, Bank and Library 


Steel Filing Devices 


combining beauty and strength, “the Armor Plate of Modern Business”? 
If you are interested write now for copy, and note possibilities in 
this line. 


Remember we make anything in Sheet Steel. 


The Berger Mfg. Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 
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TRADE-MARK 


“Sequel to the Fencing 
Girl.” 


Copyright, 1903, by 
Chicago & Alton 
Railway. 





ART CALENDAR 


Four graceful poses from life; figures ten inches 
high, reproduced in colors by a process far su- 
perior to last year’s calendar. Highest example 
of lithographic art. 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


to own one of these beautiful calendars is to 
send twenty-five cents with name of publication 
in which you read this advertisement, to Gro. 
J. CHARLTON, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Chicago 
& Alton Railway, CuIcaco, ILL. 

The best railway line between CHICAGO, ST. 
Louts, KANSAS City and Peoria, Take the 
“Alton” to the St. Louis World's Fair, 1904. 

















Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


Coa] 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 





beliotype 





Color Printing 





Pbotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVER? 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR FSTIMATES 
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NEW YORK 





Laid Like Ordinary Corrugated Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PITTSBURG 











NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARCHITECTS & DRAWING 
SUPPLIES (Repairing of 
Drawing Tool ). 


G. G. LEDDER, 
g Province Court, Boston, Mass 


ARTISTIC WIRE & METAL 
WORKS. 


MORSS & WHYTE, 

75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
ASBESTOLITH. 
SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 

Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
BAIRD’S HAND-MADE 
SILVEK CLASS. 
REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 
83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


BLUE PRINTING 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Pa os 
38 Broad , Boston. 
PARKS & JEEVES, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 
BUILDINCS TORN DOWN. 


A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONCERT Rta CON- 
STRUCTION. 
SIMPSON BROS. CORPORATION, 

Room 58. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO, 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


SL SCT RICH, GoNnTRacT- 


ERICKSON ELECTRIC EQUIP- 
MENT CoO., 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
tree FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG 
3 120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
LAUNDRY eA ac 
MACHINERY 
CHICAGO CLOTHES DRYER 
WORKS, 
136-138 West 24th St., New York. 
MARBLE DEALERS. 
COLUMBIAN MARBLE 
QUARRYING CoO., 
(Brancn Office.) 
186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 


MORRILL & WHITON CON- 
STRUCTION CoO., 
35 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. © 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, 
23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MODELLING AND ORNA- 
MENTAL PLASTER. _ 


SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 
351 Cambridge St., Boston. 


ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- 
INC. 


HERBERT FOWLE, 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


PHOTOCGRAPHICSUPPLIES. 


ROBEY-FRENCH CoO., 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Cameras. 


PHOTOCRAPHY. 
LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 
N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


PLASTERERS. 
GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
PORTABLE OVENS. 
H. A. JOHNSON & CO 
224 State St., Boston, Mass. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mase. 
SASH CORD. 
SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 
SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH ———- FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York 
176 Federal St., Boston. 


STABLE FIXTURES. 


BROAD GAUGE IRON STA ’ 
VANE WORKS, LL a 


53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
STONE CARVING AND MoD- 
ELLING. 
HUGH CAIRNS, 
_ 4BA Sudbury Street, Boston. 
TELEPHONES. 


S. H. ‘couch Co., 


Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
(Send for | ircular A.) 


TILES & FIREPLACES. 


GEORGE E CRAWLEY & SON, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bidg., ‘New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 









Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 


etc, 





is 

“i’ | Prepared in Conformity with the 
3k | Best Standards of Practice, and 

at, | Recommended to its Members by 


“is the Boston Society of Architects, 
ie ~«s ewe eee 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- + 1895... 


Section 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
“ 

SEcTION 4. No Member shonid pemetes an 

estimate or contract by personal bond 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

. 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than bya notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

oa 

SrecTion 8. It is unprofessional to attempi‘ 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional) for a Membet 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority o} 
a professional journal. 

a 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or fot 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

. 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

. 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini. 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


+ 
Sxcrion 13. No Member shall compete ir 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 
* 


SEcTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 

* 


Sgction 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sional education and render ail possible helr 

3 


to juniors, draughtsmen and § 


ents 
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What the Critics Say of 


“The Georgian Period” 





“* Review of Reviews "’ 


“The most interesting of all Ameri- 
can publications in the field of 
architecture.”’ 





‘* The Nation"’ 


‘‘One of the most important Ameri- 
can works on architecture.”’ 





‘‘Architectural Review és 
[London) 


‘* This great work.’’ 





** The Builder"’ 
[London| 


‘* Of great value.’’ 





‘* Building News"’ 
[London] 


‘‘ Beautifully printed and well de- 
lineated.”’ 





‘* Irish Builder’’ 
[Dublin] 


‘‘Of superior excellence and great 
usefulness.”’ 





‘‘Journal of the R. I. B. A."’ 
[London| 


‘*We can only hope the publishers 
will continue the series.”’ 





“N.Y. Tribune ”’ 


‘‘A peculiarly fascinating and instruc- 
tive work.”’ 





“*N. Y. Evening Post’’ 


‘Grows in interest with every suc- 
ceeding number.”’ 





‘Art Interchange ”’ 


‘« One cannot but marvel at the extent 
and value of the contents.”’ 





**N. Y. Times ”’ 


‘* Needs only to be better known in 
order to secure a wider audience.”’ 








weight, calls the 


Montgomery Schuyler, whose name and opinion carry 


‘“‘Georgian Period’’ ‘‘a fine, even a 





monumental, piece of workK,’’ and says that the 
work has been ‘‘well worth doing’’ and has been 
‘‘admirably done. 


The Northwestern 
Terra-Colta Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 


PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 











BOSTON AGENTS: 
WaLpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





BOOKS: 


“ Norman Monuments of Palermo.” 


Illustrated with 50 Plates : 13/7 x 1744”. 
Price bound, $10.00, Unbound, #9.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 





BOOKS: 
‘Minor Fountains.” 


40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9” x 11% 
In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARcHITECT Company, Publishers 


Cathedral of 
St. Fobn the Divine. 


ole NEW YORK, N. Y. a 
mendiepinns oh - 





Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 
building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 








AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





ee _ en — 





inches, printed on plate-paper. 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 
American Architect Company, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 2 for Pagination.] 


<= CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —<> 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 





ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 

Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 

ARTISTIC WIRE AND METAL 
WORKS. 


Morss & Whyte, Boston.........-.s0+ 
ART METALWORK. 
Art Metal Construction Co., omer 
“ 4 eee . 
ASBESTOLITH. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston.. 
ASPHALT. 
Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 
Warren Ohemical & Mfg. Co., has Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 
Makepeace, B. L., Boston..........-- 
Moss, Chas. E., Boston. ins sue osdbeosunt 
Parks & Jeeves, Boston......... 
Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 
cc creccccccccccccecccccccectes (cow) 
BRASS PINISHERS. 
, Marble Co., W. P., Boston...........+ 
BRONZEWORK (Ornamental). 
Richey, weowee . Donald, tied 
Island Cit 7.5 
ler Co., ew. _ ’ Cleveland, 0. 
inslow Bros. Co., The, Ch ioago, I 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 
Elston & Co., A. A., Boston...... .-. 


Blodgett Clock Co., Bostomn..........-. 
Howard Clock Ca., The E., Boston.... a . 


Lord & Burnham Oo,, srtagniece- 
CONTRACTING. 


McKay & Wooln 





CAPITALS (Carved). 
G. T. Nelson Oo., The, Columbus, Ohio 





Perry, W.J., Boston 


ELECTRIC APPARATUS. 
Hoatioon, B. F.4..+4+--aseeesens seee* | “Edison Light, Boston.............se+ 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
¥) t Bu B uilding 4 C nate uation Co.. riekgon Sicctrie Beuigment Co., Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 


CARVIN CUTLER. PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. ENGINEERS. 
Waddell Mtg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... Jager Co., Charles J., Boston........ 
CEMENT. DEAFPENING 7. ENGINES (Hot-Air). ry 
Alsen’s Cement Works, Sh ¥...4e6W)| gamuel Ay 0S Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. & 
Atlas Cement Co., New Fork. ....... DOORS (Steel Rolling). FAN SYSTEM. 
CLEAN-OUT. Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, 0.| Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
Craig, David, Boston.....+.....+....+6 DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. FAUCETS (Combination). 
CLOCKS. Carlisie, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... | Union Brass Works Co., Boston....... 


FILING DEVICES. 


Eldon Deane, New York. .......... Art Metal Construction Co., James- 

CONCRETE- ‘STEgt CONSTRUC- DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. am 8 A ERS poem 

Simpson Bros. Corporation, Boston.. | _G. G. Ledder, Boston, Mass........... Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
CONSERVATORIES. DUMB-W AITER. FIRE-ESCAPES. 


PTeeeeer er errr errgy 


Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton 


ROR R Ree OOO Hee we ee eee enee 


FIREPROOPFING. 
York . 


ELECTRIC qeamana. eeoscccccooncees Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., , The, 
Teta tia pepe eee 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. wieveace Supply & Repair Co., New National Fireproofing Co., Pittsburg, 





Rutan, William ’ Bosten.... wereres ae Vv ATORS, ETC. PIREPROOP LATHING. 
CORDAGE. Bros. Co., Council Bluffs,Ia,| Hayes, Geo., New York............... 
Samson Cordage Works, Basten. (egw) sa Williams & Oo Philadelphia. | FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 
CRANES. jer Machine Co.. Boston........ Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
Northern Engineering Works, De-| ELEVATORS (Foundry). FLOOR POLISH. 
"| Nitro steteeeeeeereenewees porno m Ragieceriag Works, | De-| &ntcher Polish Co,, Boston,.......... 
oundry). |) EPrrrvrrrerrirritert tee FOUNDRY E UIPMENT. 
Northern Engineering Works, De | ELEVATOR SIGNALS. Northern Peale eering Works, De 
CFOlt, Mich.......secceceeserseeeeees Herzog Teleseme Co., New York..... troit, Mich......... SbRsesbuaasen sees 





